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THE KOMPAK Co. 


Automatic Thermostatic 
Gas Water Heaters 


NEW BRUNSWICK 
NEW JERSEY 


A New Member of 
The Kompak Family 


No. 10 Junior Kompak 


To fill the need of a small water heater for use 
in soda fountains, drug stores and similar places, 
where a supply of ten gallons of hot water at one 
time is sufficient, we have just placed the new No. 
10 Junior Kompak on the market. Fully automatic, 
insulated, and with automatic pilot, this heater fills 
a long-felt need. 
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GLOVER-WEST 
Vertical Retorts 
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Views of Plants Completed in 1926 
The Glover-West system gets the most out of the coal 
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The Manufacturers 


A symposium on their part in past and future gas progress 
Ismar Ginsberg 


GENERATOR LININGS 


OT the least important part of the generator is 
N the lining and indeed after a careful study is 
made of this portion of the construction it will 
be seen that the entire gas making operation is inti- 
mately connected in one way or another with the 
character, life and design of the lining. Prevention of 
clinkering, safe and efficient operation of the water 
gas generator and increased capacity of the apparatus 
are all interconnected with the design of the lining. 
In the story which follows and which has been 
prepared by Benjamin H. Snow, Sales engineer, 
Bernitz Furnace Appliance Co., Boston, Mass., the 
work of this company in the development of the 
process for the admission of air through the walls 
of the furnace directly into the fuel bed is discussed. 
“The Bernitz construction, relatively speaking, is 
one of the new improvements brought out in the 
gas field. It has given to the gas industry positively 
clinker-proof and consequently long-life lining under 
any service conditions, which in itself is an important 
accomplishment. But the Bernitz construction does 
not stop here. It goes much farther. It is an im- 
provement in the procedure of water gas making. 
By its use continuous, safe, and more efficient opera- 
tion together with substantial increases in capacity 
have been made possible. 
“The Bernitz Furnace Appliance Company is the 
sole owner of the original basic Bernitz patent issued 
in 1921. This basic patent covers the admission of air 


through refractory furnace walls into any fuel bed. . 


“The Bernitz construction for the prevention of 
clinker formation and lower maintenance has been 
marketed for ten years in the boiler furnace field. 
In fact there are over 3,000 installations in boiler 
furnaces of important central station and industrial 
power plants. Ernest Bernitz, a boiler room repair 


* Concluded from the Oct. 9th issue of the Ameri- 
can Gas Journal. 


man at the South Boston Station of the Boston 
Elevated Railway Company, thought of the scheme 
of admitting air through a refractory wall into the 
fuel bed for the purpose of taking heat out of the 
lining and protecting the same. 

“There are often leaks from the outside in many 
boiler furnace settings. Of course, if excessive air 
above the fuel bed is admitted, that would be detri- 
mental to furnace efficiencies, but if it is admitted 
below the fuel bed, air is naturally needed to support 


Modern Bernitz Generator Lining 


combustion. Bernitz had probably noted that at such 
points there was no clinker adhesion. 


Application to Water Gas 


“It was thought at first that the invention would 
be of at least equal importance in water gas genera- 
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tors and other furnaces as in boiler furnaces, but it 
remained until the spring of 1922 before an installa- 
tion was actually made. There were all kinds of 
arguments presented as to its absolute failure, ex- 
plosions that would take place, etc. 

“But the Bernitz Company had faith in its product 
and finally in the fall of 1921 made arrangements 
with a well known company, that has a large number 
of gas properties under its management, wherein the 
construction could be tried out under various fuel 
and operating conditions. 

“During the first two years progress was naturally 
very slow, due to the fact that companies are rightly 
reluctant to purchase anything which is essentially 
different. 

“However, during the past two years, rapid strides 
have been made due to the good results that are 
consistently obtained with the Bernitz construction.” 


mo mR 


MAKING HIGH PRESSURE DISTRIBUTION 
PRACTICAL 


It is a fact that if the gas distribution system con- 
sisted just of single line of piping without any joints, 
one of the major problems in the distribution of gas 
under high pressure would be solved without much 
ado, But the distribution consists of a maze of pipes 
oi various sizes with innumerable joints and con- 
nections. The problem is then to connect the various 
lengths of pipe so that no gas leaks through the 
joints. This is a task for a coupling. 

Originally concerned with the manufacture of the 
coupling for the natural gas distribution systems 
where it has been customary for a long time to dis- 
tribute the gas under high pressure, the S. R. Dresser 
Manufacturing Co., Bradford, Pa., later entered the 
manufactured gas field. Their coupling has been a 
factor in simplifying the problems of the distribution 
engineer along these lines. 

The following statement has been prepared for 
this symposium by Merrill N. Davis, of the above 
company and tells of the progress that this company 
has made in the natural and manufactured gas fields. 





Dresser Couplings on a 22” Line, Monroe, La., to 
Baton Rouge, La. 





“It will perhaps be interesting to our readers to 
learn something of the past history of this company 
and Dresser Couplings—its principal product. We 
shall, therefore, of necessity have to include some of 
the history of the Natural Gas Industry. 

“In the early days of natural gas the markets 
were necessarily limited to those towns and cities 
adjacent to the fields. Gas was found in enormous 
quantities, but, due to the extremely high pressures 
at which it had to be carried and the leakage losses 
due to the inefficiency of the joints then available 
and the danger of the lines pulling apart on account 
of contraction and expansion in the pipe, it was im- 
practicable to lay long lines of sufficient capacity 
and tightness to transport large volumes of gas over 
any considerable distance. It was at this time that 
Mr. Dresser set about to invent a joint that would be 
strong, flexible and durable, and at the same time 
one that would remain permanently tight. The 
result of his efforts was the development of the 
original Dresser Coupling, which, after exhaustive 
tests of all kinds, proved to be the solution of the 
problem of long distance transportation of Natural 
Gas. 


Development in Natural Gas Field 
“Almost immediately Dresser couplings became 
standard equipment for all Natural Gas pipe lines, 
and for nearly forty years they have been used almost 
exclusively in that industry. They will withstand 
any pressure that the pipe will carry, and, at the 
same time, they are flexible and resilient, taking care 


- of maximum expansion or contraction in the pipe, 


end any movement due to vibration or shifting 
ground will not cause them to leak, whereas more 
rigid joints will be seriously affected by one or the 
other of these service conditions. 

“While during the forty years many of the lines 
that have been installed have been abandoned, taken 
up and relaid or changed so that it is hard to esti- 
mate just what the total mileage of Dresser coupled 
lines has been, it is, we believe, conservative to esti- 
mate that there are in active service today some- 
where between 50,000 and 100,000 miles of Dresser 
coupled high pressure lines. 


Effect of the Drip 

‘here is one element in manufactured gas that 
made it necessary to change the construction of 
Dresser couplings in one important detail, that was 
the condensate commonly known as drip oil. Inas- 
much as the flexibility of the Dresser coupling is 
dependent upon the resilient body of the rubber gas- 
Let, and as drip oil is destructive to every known 
rubber compound, it was necessary to find some way 
to protect the gasket. This was accomplished by the 
use of a lead tip which completely covers that part 
of the gasket that would come in contact with the 
contents of the line. With this feature taken care of, 
the service conditions as far as the couplings are 
concerned are much less severe than those prevailing 
in natural gas lines. Therefore, as has been proven 
over a period of nearly forty years in natural gas 
lines, it may be said of Dresser coupled joints on 
manufactured gas lines that ‘they will remain per- 
manently tight.’” 


or 
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HIGH PRESSURE AND PRESSED STEEL 
METERS 

First manufacturing a machine for making gas 
from gasoline, then entering the meter business on 
the advent of the domestic gas load, The Equitable 
Meter and Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., to- 
day manufactures meters and regulators for the gas 
industry. An important contribution of this com 
pany in meter design is the manufacture of a meter 
of ali pressed steel parts. 

C. F. Thomas, advertising manager, describes the 

progress of his company below, indicating that it is 
one that implicitly believes in the great future of the 
gas industry. 
“The Equitable Meter and Manufacturing Co. occu- 
pies a plant at Homewood, an industrial district of 
Pittsburgh, where it manufactures a complete line 
of meters and regulators for the gas industry. It also 
manufactures many appliances used by gas producers 
and manufacturers. The plant is located on the 
main line of the Pennsylvania Railroad and is more 
than five acres of very modern factory buildings of 
fireproof tonstruction. The capital of the company 
is over $1,000,000 and its products are known and 
sold throughout the world. 

“The origin of the present company goes back to 
a period forty years ago when a machine was made to 
generate gas from gasoline. With the introduction 
of gas for domestic uses the company turned to the 
manufacture of gas meters. Although tin meters had 
been manufactured for more than fifty years, it was 
found impossible to use them in the natural gas fields 


most entirely from pressed steel parts. It is the first 
attempt to use pressed steel to produce stronger and 
lighter heavy duty meters.” 


mm mM 


THE GAS COAL 


A special type of coal is commonly used in making 

gas. This coal is mined in comparatively few local- 
ities in this country and must be carefully selected 
for the gas industry. 
The Logan County, Coal Corporation, Cincinnati, 
, 1s represented in this symposium by the statement 
prepared by C, W. Henry, sales manager of the 
company. 


() 


“The Logan County Coal Corporation was formed 
by a consolidation or merger of the Lundale Coal 

ompany, Three Forks Coal Company and Amherst 
Fuel Company, which took place in 1922. In addi 
tion to the mines owned and operated by this com 
pany, it acts as exclusive sales agent for and is closely 
identified in management with the Amherst Coal 
Company, Thurmond Consolidated Coal Company 
and a number of smaller operating interests. The 
nucleus of this group of operations began shipping 
coal in 1912 when 106,000 tons were mined. Its 
growth has been continuous and in 1925 approx- 
imately 2,500,000 tons were produced. 

“These properties are all located in Logan County, 
West Virginia, on the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway, 
and consist of about 33,000 acres, containing coal re- 
serves estimated at 400,000,000 tons.” 

















The Plant of the Equitable Meter Co. 


in the vicinity of Pittsburgh because it was impossible 


to regulate the gas pressure. Tin meters could not 
be used on account of their light construction which 
prohibits pressure over one or two pounds. 


A High Pressure Meter 


“One of the most interesting developments of this 
company is the new No. 5 meter which is made al- 


PIPE AND THE GAS INDUSTRY 


Even in the early days of man’s history there must 
have been some sort of pipe used for conveying liquids 
from crude devices. It is a far jump in time between 
those days and the present time, but no less important 
has been the development in the pipe and tube making 
industry. 
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We are glad to give below a story which has been 
written by W. L. Schaeffer, advertising manager of the 
National Tube Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., in which the 
development of pipe making has been traced through 
the ages up to the present time. Mr. Schaeffer also 
describes the history of this company and the progress 
that it has made in this field. 


The First Wrought Iron Tubes 

In the early history of wrought iron tubes, the only 
known method of welding consisted in bending an iron 
plate or strip to form a ‘skelp.” The edges were welded 
together piece-meal by a smith hammering the red hot 
metal over a rod or mandrel, a rather expensive and 
tedious process. 

“In 1812 an Englishman named Osborn patented 
machinery for ‘welding and making barrels of firearms 
and other cylindrical articles.’ 


“e 


Murdock Making Gas Pipes From Old Rifle Barrels 


“About the time of Osborn’s invention for tube-weld- 
ing machinery, another Englishman was perfecting his 
process of making coal gas for lighting purposes. 

“Tron tubes (gas tight) for this purpose were essen- 
tial, and the inventor of gas lighting (Murdock) first 
collected and used old gun barrels (of which there was 
an abundant supply at the close of the various Euro- 
pean wars), screwing the barrels together into a con- 
tinuous tube to convey the gas. 


History of National Tube Company 


“The old adage, ‘Big trees from little acorns grow’ 
has been amply exemplified im the growth of National 
Tube Company. 

“Beginning in Boston, Mass., in 1865, two brothers, 
John H. and Harvey K. Flagler, under the firm name 
of Flagler & Co., sold various lines of iron merchan- 
dise. Among these products were boiler tubes, manu- 
factured by Morris Tasker & Co., a Philadelphia manu- 
facturing charcoal iron boiler pipes. Subsequently, 
owing to a disagreement, the Philadelphia firm severed 
the connection. . 

“The Flagler Company having created a considerable 
demand for tubular products, determined to enter the 
manufacturing field and supply the demand with their 
own products. Accordingly, in 1868, they established 
in East Boston a small plant, covering only a space of 
about 20x 125 feet. 


Locate in Pittsburgh 


“Later, concluding that New England or the eastern 
states were not suitable for pipe manufacturing, after a 
careful study of the situation the Flaglers decided to 
locate in the neighborhood of Pittsburgh. This city had 
already become the center of the rapidly growing iron 
and steel industry in America, and was not only a con- 
venient location for securing basic materials, but its 
closeness to the then center of the oil and allied indus- 
tries combined many desired advantages. 

“In 1870 the Flaglers purchased the partially rebuilt 
works of the Fulton, Bolman Company, in McKeesport, 
where, in 1862, they had established a ‘Rope Walk,’ 
which was destroyed in 1866 by fire. 

“Shortly after locating in McKeesport, the Flagler 
Company was reorganized and, after acquiring the 
exclusive rights to the Siemens patent for use in making 
pipe in the United States, was incorporated with an 
increased capital as the National Tube Works Company. 


The Old Gas Lamp Lighter of By-Gone Days 


“The constant and ever-increasing demand for 
tubular products soon warranted the National Tube 
Works Company in the establishment of their own 
rolling mills. These were erected and put in opera- 
tion in 1879. 

“Subsequently, in 1890, realizing that better pipe 
could be made by controlling the entire process, from 
raw materials to the finished product, the company 
decided to erect several blast furnaces. 

“By this time the plant had largely increased, cov- 
ering some 30 acres and employing about 3,000 men. 

“Of the present National Works of National Tube 
Company, the original mills now occupy about 104 
acres, and for nearly a mile in succession of vast 
buildings designed and constructed according to the 
best and most modern mill design and practice.” 

mam mR 
ONE OF THE OLD GUARD 

Organized in the year 1866 and still retaining 
members of the original families in its organization. 
The Parker-Russell Mining and Manufacturing Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., is one of the old guard and has played 
a prominent part in the development and progress 
of the gas industry. Some of the first coal carboniza- 
tion units erected in this country were built by this 
company. The company is also engaged in the min- 
ing and manufacture of refractories which are used 
in other industries as well as the gas industry. 
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The interesting story which appears below was 
written for this symposium by George M. Parker, 
secretary of the company. 


“Just as the public utilities of today have grown 
from small beginnings, so has the Parker-Russell 
Company developed with them, always endeavoring 
to keep abreast of the times and expending untold 
effort in developing and commercializing new 
products and processes. From a meager beginning 
over sixty years ago, the company has grown to the 
largest producer of intricate fire clay and Silica shapes 
and one of the best known builders of coal carboniza- 
tion units and industrial furnaces. 

“The Parker-Russell Company, as it exists today, 
was organized in the year 1866. It is interesting 
to note that the organization still retains members 
of the original families who organized the firm. 
George W. Parker, president, is the son of George 


‘a 


Old Type Clay Setting at Point Breeze Gas Works, Philadelphia 


W. Parker, Sr., the first president of the company ; 
George M. Parker, secretary, is the son of Lemon 
Parker, who was president of the company until his 
death a few years ago. Austin Russell is in the em- 
ploy of the firm and is the son of S. B. Russell and is a 
grandson of C. S. Russell, one of the original incor- 
porators. The same management has_ existed 
throughout the years and the Parker-Russell Com- 
pany is one of the few organizations which is vir- 
tually controlled today by the original interests. 
The Pioneers 

“Looking back through these years of successful 
endeavor, it is with justifiable pride that we remember 
the pioneers—those who laid the foundation on which 
the present large organization is built. These men 
built and built well the good will and integrity of 
the firm. Their names are inseparably linked with 
the early study and progress of ceramics and the gas 
industry. These men, George W. Parker, Sr., C. S. 
Russell, J. G. Russell, Dan Russell and Lemon Parker 


‘left as a heritage their complete knowledge of re- 


fractories, their constant policy of superior quality 
and an enviable reputation for business integrity. 


A Large Plant Today 


“Today the original factory has grown into a plant 
covering eleven acres around the original site. The 


original clay deposits have worked out, but the com- 
pany now owns and operates four mines in outlying 
districts, thereby controlling the source of supplies 
and insuring uniform high grade clays. The com- 
pany owns very valuable deposits of diaspore clays 
from which Parco refractories and cements are pro- 
duced. 

“The engineering department has designed and 
built many large installations for the carbonization of 
coal. We are now exploiting the vertical oven for 








Recent Parker-Russell Built Plant at Macon, Ga. 


‘he production of coal gas and have built a very suc- 
cessful horizontal oven installation at Kalamazoo, 
Mich. Not alone do we build complete coal gas 
plants, but are building all types of industrial fur- 
naces and boiler settings. We control several im- 
portant patents covering the operation of intermittent 
type of enameling furnace. The company is con- 
stantly expanding its scope of activities and looks to 
the future with every hope of continued success.” 
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TRENCH DIGGERS IN THE GAS INDUSTRY 


Trench digging machinery received a great impetus 
during the war. Since then many improvements have 
been made not only in ditchers and excavators, but 
in back-filling machines as well. The gas man knows 
well how great an aid these machines are in distribu- 
tion work. They are true labor-saving devices, a 
kind of labor which is very laborious, tiresome and 
disagreeable. 

A. M. Kircher, assistant general manager of The 
Parsons Company, tells below of the work done by 
his company in this field. 


“In 1905 G. W. Parsons saw the need of labor-sav- 
ing equipment on trench and ditch excavating work. 
The first steam machine developed by him for trench 
work was quite an achievement, although viewed 
from present day standards it appears crude, for con- 
siderable wood and iron was used in place of the 
heat-treated steel, bronze, brass and alloy steels em- 
ployed on present day equipment. The war devel- 
oped gasoline power and caterpillar traction and The 
Parsons Company was one of the first companies to 
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adopt these improvements. The patented center 
drive Parco traction is known for its simplicity and 
direct application of power. During the war Parsons 
machines were employed by the Russian, English 
and French forces. In this country many excavators 
were used for ditching work in cantonments where 
speed was very essential. 

“Since the close of the war the development of 
ditchers and excavators, as well as backfillers has 
been progressing by leaps and bounds. Curtailing of 
immigration has caused a shortage of labor and made 
it necessary for public utility companies and con- 

















Plant of the Parsons Co., Newton, Ia. 


tractors to replace hand labor by machine wherever 
possible. The gas industry demanded a small, com- 
pact machine, able to work in close quarters, and the 
Parsons Model 18 Ditcher was the first step taken by 
any company to meet the demand of the gas field. 
This machine, a half caterpillar ditcher which excava- 
ted up to 21 inches wide and 6 feet deep, did excellent 
work for many gas companies until the need for a 
full caterpillar ditcher of light weight and ability to 
dig close to obstructions was apparent.” 


mmm 


% HANDLING THE COKE 


The operations that are carried out on the gas 
works are on a very large scale basis. Considerable 
quantities of raw, finished and by-products are 
handled and it is evident that the cost of the manu- 
facturing operation can be kept at a minimum only 
when the proper kind of machines are available for 
reducing the time and labor involved in carrying out 
these operations. 

Thus, the manufacturers who make conveying 
machinery and in fact any sort of time-saving and 
labor-saving machinery at all have been very active 
in promoting the development of the gas-making 
process. Their improvements and their progress have 
been directly reflected in the progress of the gas 
industry. 

Below is given an account of the work of the 
Robins Conveying Belt Co., New York City, who 
specialize in conveying and hoisting machinery. 
Thomas Robins, president of the company, has 
written this story. 





Thomas Robins, President Robins 
Conveyor Belt Co. 


The Grab Bucket Bridge 


“Our first bridge for handling coal was equipped 
with the grab-bucket which carried the coal in both 
directions, both into and out of storage. The next 
bridge had a belt conveyor for carrying the coal into 
storage and a grab bucket for reclaiming. Later 
bridges had successive improvements, including 
double conveyors, a traveling hoisting tower oper- 
ating on a turntable, and many other additions each 
of which was added from time to time upon the 
demand of some insistent customer, and at the 
Astoria plant, we have built bridges which cover two 
areas instead of one. This is accomplished by run- 
ning the tower end of the bridge onto a turntable 
which allows the entire structure to swing around 
through 180 degrees of arc, thus enabling the bridge 
to store and reclaim coal on twice as large an area 
as was formerly covered by a single bridge. 


Coke Preparation an Art 


“But while the growth of the gas industry has 
constantly called for machinery capable of handling 
greater quantities of coal and coke, it has also made 
more apparent certain losses that were taking place 
with old and crude methods and appliances. An ex- 
ample of this is the waste that was formerly caused 
by breaking the larger and more valuable pieces of 
coke and thus increasing the proportion of breeze 
which is unsalable except at a low price. When the 
wastage amounted to only a few tons per day, it 
was not a serious matter, but the loss became notice- 
able in the increase of the tonnage of breeze pro- 
duced and we were forced into making a careful 
study of coke preparation as an art. 
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Coke Handling Process 


“With the encouragement of many progressive 
engineers in the industry, the Robins Company pro- 
duced a complete coke handling method. The first 
step was to provide an ideal means for cooling and 
drying the coke when delivered from the quenching 
car. This was found in an inclined coke wharf in- 
vented by C. Kemble Baldwin. The coke runs down 
this wharf in a thin layer, thus presenting a maxi- 
mum surface to the air and allowing the contained 
heat to dry out existing moisture. It aiso permits 
‘spot quenching’ without overwetting the remainder 
of the mass. At the lower edge of the wharf there 
are finger gates which regulate the flow of coke to 
a continuous revolving feeder which in turn de- 
livers the coke in an even and continuous stream to 
the belt conveyor which carries it to the screen 
station.” 
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THE WASTE HEAT BOILER 


American industry recognizes today the need for 
economy in manufacturing operations. This has 
come to be a significant feature of fuel conservation 
as well. One of the most effective ways to reduce 
fuel consumption is to recover some of the heat that 
goes to waste in the form of heat flue gases and 
also in the form of manufactured products, such a3 
carburetted water gas and the like, which have to be 
cooled. 

The application of this heat to useful purpose has 
given use to the waste-heat boiler. The Wickes 
Boiler Company, Saginaw, Mich., makes such a 
boiler. The story of this apparatus is told below by 
H. E. Aldrich of that company. 


“The Wickes Boiler Company has for many years 
specialized in the application of steam boilers utiliz- 
ing waste heat from industrial furnaces, as malleable 
furnaces, open-hearth furnaces, glass tanks, soda ash 
kilns, reheating and refining furnaces, soda sulphite 
and recovery furnace, and cement kilns. 


The Vertical Water Tube Boiler 
“Experience in designing successful installations 
under these widely differing operating conditions 





H. T. Wickes, President Wickes Boiler Co. 


proved of value when, during 1923, they made sev- 
eral installations of their vertical water tube boiler 
on carburetted water gas sets. The operation of 
these plants proved so successful that the use of this 
type of boiler for waste heat installations is now ac- 
cepted as good practice in the gas industry. 

“Competition is today forcing industry to exert 
every effort to reduce the cost of producing its many 
different commodities. The stoppage of waste has 
received considerable attention and has been the 
basis of developing many valuable by-products. 
Heat in gas, discharging to the atmosphere at a 
temperature of 900° Fahrenheit or over is now util- 
ized for steam generation. The savings pay for the 
original investment in a comparatively short time 
and reduce the unit cost of.production. The modern 
plants are being designed so that where such heat is 
available waste-heat boilers are a part of the original 
installation. The gas industry, realizing the value 
of heat at high temperature, evolved from the differ- 
ent processes, have installed a considerable number 
of steam boilers to prevent waste and in turn reduce 
unit cost.” 


IFFT 
THE MANUFACTURERS OF APPLIANCES 


It has been.said that every industry depends on 
manufacturers who are engaged in making apparatus 
and equipment used in the manufacturing processes. 
But there are very few industries indeed that have 
to concern themselves with the manner in which 
their products are employed and with the appliances 
or devices in which they are used. The gas industry 
is peculiar in this respect, for it cannot afford to be 
any less interested in the gas appliance than it can 
in the equipment of its plant or its distribution 
system. 


Thus, the manufacturers are divided in this 
symposium into two great classes, namely those that 
make the equipment and apparatus used by the gas 
companies in their works and distribution systems, 
etc., and those that manufacture the appliances in 
which gas is burnt in the home and in the factory. 
We have heard what the manufacturers of the first 
class have had to say and now we are ready to hear 
from those in the second class. 
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Close Co-operation Exists 

It is needless to call the attention of the gas man 
to the fact that their stories will be most interesting 
and require careful consideration. He knows well 
how close the connection is between the gas com- 
panies and the appliance makers. He, who is engaged 
in selling domestic or industrial appliances or is con- 
nected in one way or another with the commercial or 
industrial departments of the gas companies, has 
evidence almost every day of the assistance that the 
appliance. makers are giving the gas companies in 
selling appliances and in developing greater loads. 
There is really no need of dwelling upon this matter 
in any great length. It has been amply and frequently 
demonstrated that there could be no gas industry 
without the appliance makers, that there could be no 
real developments without their unceasing effort to 
make better appliances and newer appliances, so that 
the gas companies can not only maintain their 
present customers but are placed in a position to get 
new business of increasingly great importance. 

A picture of the first gas range and that of the one 
that is commonly used today with all its improve- 
ments and conveniences is an ample enough indica- 
tion of the progress that has been made in domestic 
gas appliances. And the same holds good for the 
water heater and the space heater. Within compara- 
tively recent times we have seen the development of 
the house heating boiler which is today a most effi- 
cient and convenient appliance. Only recently further 
developments have taken place in laundry equipment, 
in gas-heated driers, gas-heated irons, and also in gas 
refrigeration and incineration. There is no question 
but that appliance makers are ever on the alert to 
make improvements in their products, to design new 
ones, to co-operate in every way possible with the 


gas companies, to help in selling campaigns, in pre- 
paring advertising copy and to lend every effort i: 
any number of ways to make the task of the gas com 
pany an easier one in the domestic field. 
The Industrial Field 

The use of gas in industry is of course not so full: 
developed as in the domestic field. But it is interest 
ing to note that the idea of gas as an industrial fue! 
was present in the mind of the first gas men wh 
started the industry in England. It lay dormant 
for a long time, however, and it is only within com 
paratively recent years that real progress has bee: 
made along industrial lines. Today, when we analyze 
the possibilities that lie before gas in the industria! 
field, we are amazed at their enormity. Some of us 
may also be frightened by the picture. But we have 
no real reason to fear, for in back of the gas company 
will always be the industrial appliance maker, who 
has shown himself to be ready to spend large 
amounts of money and tireless effort to develop new 
appliances so that the gas company can satisfy its 
industrial customers. It can well be said that there is 
no industrial operation, requiring heat, in which gas 
cannot be used, provided the correct appliance is 
available, and the appliance makers are willing to 
furnish that appliance, design and develop it if neces- 
sary. In fact there have been no finer examples of 
sincere co-operation and the best altruistic spirit 
than that shown by the industrial appliance makers. 

Thus we feel sure that gas men will be glad to 
read what the domestic and industrial appliance 
workers have to say about their work. We leave it to 
them to tell in their own words, far better than we 
ourselves can do, the history of their enterprise and 
the efforts they have made for the common good of 
the industry. 


ies © Oa) 


FROM GASOLINE STOVES TO GAS STOVES 

Engaged first in the manufacture of gasoline 
stoves and then, realizing the real field for cooking 
devices in the gas field, the A-B Stove Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich., is today one of the most thoroughly 
sold of the manufacturers on the future of the gas 
business. They are heart and soul in it, for, as they 
say, “the company makes gas ranges exclusively.” 

The gas range is, after all, the queen of gas ap- 
pliances. Its position in the domestic field is a most 
honored one. It is the central point around which 
domestic gas consumption oscillates. Any improve- 
ment that is made in its structure and operation, to 
simplify the work of the home manager, to enable 
her to prepare her meals more easily and more ef- 
ficiently, are important factors not only in develop- 
‘ing additional domestic load for the gas company but 
also in promoting the good-will and friendship of the 
gas customers. 

What the A-B Stove Company has accomplished 
along these lines is told by F. M. Fluke, advertising 
manager, in the following story. 


“The A-B Stove Company makes gas ranges ex- 
clusively. For that reason, if for no other, it is 
deeply concerned in the future of gas. 





“Originally the company made gasoline stoves. 
This was considerably before my time—and I under- 
stand they made very good gasoline stoves. It is 





F. K. Berry, President A-B Stove Co. 
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also my opinion that the officials of the company at 
that time believed the gasoline stove would eventually 
take the place of the coal range or wood range. 
Doubtless, today there would still be a great market 
for a gasoline stove had the stove been sold through 
the same outlets which sell gasoline. Certainly there 
would have been accorded rapid and marked im- 


From Gasoline To Gas—Old Gasoline Stove Made By 
A-B Stove Co. 


provement in gasoline stoves had the ‘gasoline indus- 
try’ taken a hand in experimental work with the idea 
of improving the gasoline range. 

“Something entirely unrelated to gasoline stoves 
forced them into the background and caused the A-B 
Stove Company Entirely to discontinue their manu- 
facture. This was the automobile. Gasoline became 
prohibitive. Gas, which had been used a great deal 
for lighting, came into general use for cooking. 


New Type of Range 


“Those responsible for the policies of the A-B Stove 
Company decided upon a new type of gas range, or 
rather a new type of range. They did not believe 
that gas ranges should be heavy, cumbersome ap- 
pliances any more than gasoline ranges should be. 
They also believed that machinery and methods here- 
tofore used in stove manufacture were best adapted 
to the manufacture of gas ranges. So they called 
upon the manufacturers of machinery to produce new 
types of machinery—multiple drills and the like. 
Considerable benefit was bestowed not only upon the 
gas industry through these efforts.” 


A USEFUL GAS RANGE APPENDAGE 


While it may be preferable to have chimney con- 
nections to gas-burning appliances, a thing which is 
particularly true in the industrial field, it is not al- 
ways possible or practical to have a chimney con- 
nection to the gas range. Without such connection 
the fumes from the oven penetrate into the kitchen 
and make the atmosphere in the room decidedly un- 
comfortable. 

An appendage to the gas range which effectively 
does away with this condition is the consuming flue 





























The Akme Flue 


This is simply placed on top of the range where the 
chimney connection is made. 

What this device does is described below by 
Charles K. Hammond, general manager of the Akme 
Flue, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


“The conception of the idea of this unusual ap- 
pliance tok place some seven years ago. Through 
stages of development, brought about slowly through 
numerous tests in laboratories and in, kitchens, this 
flue is now doing valuable service in many thou- 
sands of homes and filling a long-needed requirement. 

“The manufacturers have done all possible to pro- 
duce a scientifically constructed appliance with the 
aid of the Bureau of Standards and gas and chemical 
engineers. This flue has proven that it not only is 
thorough efficient, but its added safety features are 
of great value. 


Solves Open Vent Problem 


“It economically solves the open vent problem . 
caused by placing something in or over the vent. If 
an object is placed over the top of the flue, its con- 
struction prevents the oven draft from being ob- 
structed. Its adoption in place’of a chimney con- 
nection is of importance for many reasons, the great- 
est being the elimination of the hazard emanating 
from outside air currents, creating a back draft down 
the chimney into the oven. 

“It keeps the walls and entire kitchen free from 
greasy and soiling particles that are forced from the 
oven into the air. Such particles from cooking over 
open burners do not ascend, because there is no draft 
to carry them up.” 
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REGULATED OVEN HEAT—AN IMPORTANT 

CONTRIBUTION TO GAS RANGE DESIGN 

In 1913 B. E. Meacham. of the American Stove 
Company, conceived the idea of regulated oven heat, 
a revolutionary development in the design of gas 
ranges. Today it has become an important factor 
in alleviating the housewife’s work in the kitchen 
and in promoting the sale of gas ranges. It is a 
very good, concrete example of the manner in which 
range makers have contributed to the progress and 
weltare of the gas industry. 

N. C. Shannan, of the American Stove Company, 
Lorain, O., tells below of the inception and develop- 
ment of oven heat control as well as of the general 
history of his company. 


“There seems to be a variance of opinions as to 
the date of the first cookstove. History credits the 
invention of thé cookstove to Benjamin Franklin. 
This was about 1774. 

“The first gas stoves were put on the American 
market in 1859. It had taken twenty-nine years of 
experimenting to bring the gas stove to America. 
When it did get here the cost of gas was so tremen- 
dous that it was a luxury found 
only in wealthy homes. Twenty 
years after the introduction of 
the gas stove, when a dollar 
a day was the standard wage of 
the artisan, the price of gas 
was three dollars per thousand 
feet. Today, in these times of 
high wages and living costs, 
gas is only about one dollar per 
thousand feet and subject to 
certain discounts. 


American Stove Company 


. Formed in 1902 
“In 1902 the American Stove 
Company was formed with 


offices and headquarters in St. 
Louis. It is composed of the 
following six stove manufac- 
turing divisions: Quick Meal 
Stove Co. Division, St. Louis; 
George M. Clark & Co. Divi- 
sion, Chicago; Direct Action 
Stove Co. Division, Lorain, O., 
and Reliable Stove Co. Divi- 
sion, Dangler Stove Co. Divi- 
sion, New Process Stove Co. 
Division, all of Cleveland. In 
addition, there are foundries, 
enameling plants, shops for 
small, mechanical parts, ware- 
houses, etc. 

“In the early days of the American Stove Company 
the gasoline stove was a big part of the production. 
About the time that the use of gas increased for fuel 
purposes the sale of the gasoline stove began to drag 
and gradually the gas stove became more popular. 
All divisions of the American Stove Company, fol- 
lowing the trend of the times, worked more and more 
into the manufacture of various types of gas stoves. 





Regulated Oven Heat 


“It was in 1913 that B. E. Meacham, superintendent 
of the direct action division, conceived the idea of 
regulated oven heat for a gas range. Immediately one 
was designed and constructed. It was placed on an 
oven and found to work perfectly, the temperature 
registering with the indicator on the regulator. 

“For eighteen months this regulator was tested 
out very thoroughly before it was offered to the 
public. It was given a good opportunity to test its 
worth before any salesman was asked to demonstrate 
and sell one of these regulators which had been ap- 
propriately named ‘Lorain’ from the city in which it 
was invented. 

“In the introduction of the ‘Lorain’ the American 
Stove Company took a big stride forward that has 
contributed in making gas stove history. The idea 
was radical and many large gas companies were 
afraid to tackle an appliance that represented ideas so 
entirely new.” 

mm mM 


THE HOUSE HEATING GAS BOILER 


Originated first on a very small scafe to make gas 


JEWEL GAS 


STOVE 
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WORLD'S FAIR 
STOVE 
1893 


Some Old Gas Ranges Made by The American Stove Co. 


pressure regulators and gas well supplies, then enter- 
ing the tank heater field and thereafter developing the 
tubular cast-iron house heating boiler for natural gas, 
The Bryant Heater and Manufacturing Co., Cleve- 
land, O., co-operating with the gas company in Balti- 


more, Md., produced a boiler for use with manufac- 
tured gas. This is a fine example of what co-opera- 
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tion between the appliance maker and the gas com- 
pany, a practice which is of prime importance to the 
future progress and development of the gas industry. 

The story of this company is told below by W. E. 
Stark, engineer. 


“Twenty-one years ago a little shop was set up in 
an eight foot by 12 foot garage, in a side street in 
Cleveland. ‘wo or three men came there at night, 
after their normal day’s work was over, and worked 
until the small hours of the morning making gas 
pressure regulators and gas well supplies. Another 
man sold the product of the little factory during his 
spare hours in the daytime. 

“The business grew. From the manufacture of 
regulators and well supplies they branched out into 
the making of small tank heaters, and from that to 
the manufacture of a larger tank heater. It proved 
to be but a step from heating water tanks to heating 
houses. 

“Obviously a round tank heater has characteristics 
that do not exactly suit house heating requirements. 
Otto Fox, now first vice-president of the company, 














Tank Heater Used as House Heating Boiler 
(Bryant) 





















Otto Fox. First Vice President of The 
Bryant Heater and Manufacturing Co. 


conceived the idea of building a cast-iron house- 
heating boiler of tubular design, one that could be 
used for steam generation as well as for water heat- 
ing. He brought this out in 1910. It was the first 
tubular gas boiler designed primarily for house heat- 
ing service. 

“This development gave the business a new im- 
petus and in 1911 the company incorporated and built 
a two-story factory covering ground space of thirty- 
three feet by fifty feet. In 1912 that was increased 
to a length of 100 feet. Improvements were made 
in the boiler and in the controlling devices and it 
began to take the place of the tank heater and regu- 
lator as the principal product of the company. The 
normal growth of business in the natural gas region 
continued until 1914, when an epochal event took 
place. 


Co-operation With the Gas Company 


“In 1914 the Consolidated Gas, Electric Light 
and Power Company of Baltimore completed nego- 
tiations for the purchase of a large volume of coke 
oven gas from a steel company having mills at 
Sparrows Point. It was a fairly good grade of gas, 
bought at a price that permitted its resale at an at- 
tractive rate. The gas company executives cast about 
for a market for this gas and hit upon the idea of 
house heating. The Bryant Company joined with the 
Gas Company of Baltimore in their pioneering and 
together they succeeded in developing a boiler that 
would function as satisfactorily on manufactured gas 
as it d#d on natural gas. Today there are over 1,300 
house heating installations in Baltimore. This was 
the beginning of a business in house heating appli- 
ances for manufactured gas that now tops by over 
100 per cent the business in appliances for natural 


” 
gas. 
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THE STEAM RADIATOR HEATED BY GAS 


The gas steam radiator, a device used for space 
heating, forms one of the important appliances in 
which gas is employed for heating rooms of a build- 
ing. Unit space heaters of all sorts are very popular 
with gas customers, and the aforementioned device is 
the contribution of James B. Clow & Sons, Chicago, 
Ill., to this particular phase of the domestic gas field. 

The story of this heater is told below by Kent S. 
Clow, vice-president of the company. 


“The fact that ‘If it is done with heat, you can do 
it better with gas’ is such an accepted fact at the 
present time that it is hard to realize that this entire 
development has taken place within the last ten years, 
and most of it during the last five years. 

“In the year 1895 James B. Clow & Sons started 
the production of a Gasteam radiator, believing at 
that time that gas was an ideal fuel and that unit 
heaters properly constructed and permanently in- 
stalled would eventually be one of the most popular 
methods of heating. 





W. E. Clow, Sr., President of James B. 
Clow and Sons 


“It was not until 1916 that great improvements 
were made upon the original design. At that time 
E, V. Daily came to this company from the Pacific 
Gas and Electric Company of San Francisco and 
designed the first modern gasteam radiator that 
was offered for sale by anyone. A solid cast- 
iron combustion box was designed, a metal dia- 
phragm was used, which was later changed by 
Mr. Daily to a double diaphragm and a modern 
burner was made. Few radical improvements have 
been made over this original design, which has been 
adopted as standard by almost all of the gas com- 
panies in the country. 

“The demand for Gasteam radiators increased 
materially after these improvements were made and 
appreciated by the gas companies. Improvements 





have been added from year to year. In 1920 Mr. 
Daily designed the four-column Colonial type of 
radiator and also his patented vented radiator. 

“The principle of Gasteam allows steam heat to be 
secured in any room when and where it is wanted. 
Automatic regulation is provided. All possibilities 
of trouble have been safeguarded. Every radiator is 
minutely tested before shipment. All parts going 
into the radiator are made in our own plants and are 
all tested before and after they are assembled. Where 
there is any danger from moisture, the vented radi- 
ator with its patented downdraft diverter eliminates 
such difficulty. 

“We strongly believe in the slogan of the gas as- 
sociation and that the future for heating with gas is 


tremendous.” 
“x Oo RR 


TRI-CYLINDER GAS FURNACE 


The first gas furnace made by the Columbus Heat- 
ing and Ventilating Co., of Columbus, O., was built 
for use with natural gas. This furnace being made 
with three cylinders was called the Tri-Cylinder fur- 
hace. Since then considerable development has taken 
place in the use of both natural and manufactured 
gas for heating, and the aforementioned company has 
played a significant role in this development. 

We are pleased to give below the story of this 
company as told by W. L. Thompson, sales manager. 


“About the year 1898 natural gas was first brought 
to Columbus, O., and iis first demonstration to the 
citizens was in the form of a huge gas flame burning 
at the top of an open pipe. The people came from 





A. W. Lohrdahl, Western Sales Manager, 
The Columbus Heating and Ventilating Co. 


far and wide to see the spectacle of the new fuel 
that was to be their greatest household convenience. 
At first natural gas was greatly feared, being spoken 
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of as the odorless gas that could accumulate in the 
house undetected. 

“The first few years gas was used for heating with 
all sorts and types of burners in coal stoves and fur- 
naces; there had not been much thought given to 
efficient combustion or efficient heaters. Efficiency 
was not importagt as the volume of gas was plentiful 
and the cost was low. 

“The first gas furnaces were so designed that the 
gas flames were caused to impinge directly against 
the metal sides of the combustion chambers and thé 
only requirements for gas burners were blue flames 
of ample volume and burners that would not allow 
the gas to flash back in the mixers. There was also 
the tendency to try to mix large volumes of air with 
the gas and some furnace manufacturers even adver- 
tised that their furnaces would operate with ninety 
per cent air and ten per cent gas through the mixers. 
No attention was given to flue gas, temperature or 
analysis. 

The Tri-Cylinder Furnace 


“As time passed people began to realize that the 
natural gas supply could possibly be exhausted and 


that it must be used with less waste. About this } 
time, some thirty years ago, The Columbus Heating } 


and Ventilating Company placed on the market its 


first gas furnace designed to use gas more efficiently | 


than had been possible by coal heaters equipped 


with crude gas burners, but still the matter of ex- f 


treme efficiency was not sought as the cost of gas, 


while somewhat higher, was still such that it could | 
be used in large volumes by the average citizen. The } 


first Columbus gas furnace was a splendid heater if 
ample gas was supplied and so for a number of years 
the only changes were in the design of the burners 
and mixers. This first Columbus gas furnace was 
called the Tri-Cylinder furnace and consisted of three 
cylinders with cast iron top and bottom plates with 
steel sides. These cylinders were similar to the pres- 
ent circular radiators used on many present coal fur- 
naces. The gas was burned in the bottom or lower 
cylinder radiator, using a cast iron ring type burner 
extending entirely around the cylindrical combustion 
chamber. The products of combustion passed up- 
ward through the other two cylindrical radiators, 
making a complete circuit of each radiator before be- 
ing exhausted by the fume pipe. This furnace was 
only about forty-two per cent efficient, nevertheless 
it was in great demand, being considered a great 
stride forward in the gas heating industry. 

“It was about fifteen years ago that the first of 
the present type Columbus gas furnace was intro- 
duced. This furnace was radically different from any 
furnace available before this time. The original 
Columbus gas furnace was constructed entirely of 
steel, but after endurance and efficiency tests within 
the factory and in the home of one of the enginters, 
it was found that the cast iron combustion chamber 
was necessary. 

“The general type was not changed a great deal 
for many years, but gradually added improvements, 
as demanded by the advance in the industry, were 
adopted, which gradually brought forth the present 
Columbus gas furnace, perfected to such a degree 
that now natural gas at its present high cost, and 


even artificial gas with its even higher cost, can be 
used by the average family for making their homes 
really and conveniently comfortable during the entire 


winter season.” 
game 


ONE OF THE OLD RANGE MAKERS 

The gas industry has been indeed well-served by the 
manufacturers who make gas ranges. Possibly more 
attention has been given to this appliance than to any 
other gas-consuming device, It is the oldest use of gas 
next to illumination, and is ever-increasing in im- 
portance. 

We are glad to append below the statement prepared 
by Walter S. Rowe, The Estate Stove Company, Ham- 
ilton, Ohio, one of the oldest manufacturers of gas 
ranges. 


“The Estate Stove Company is one of the oldest manu- 
facturers of cooking and heating appliances in the coun- 
try. The business was established in 1845, and has 
been in continuous operation since that time. The build- 





Present Plant of Estate Stove Co. 


ing of gas appliances was started in 1887. Estate prod- 
uts have always been characterized by originality of 
design. We invented the fresh air bake oven, which is 
still an exclusive feature of Estate gas ranges. The 
Estate Stove Company was also one of the first con- 
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Early Type of Estate Range 


cerns to go into the manufacture of natural gas heating 
appliances, notably the Estate Triple Effect. 

“The following is a list of the officers of the com- 
pany: Lazard Kahn, president; David F. Kahn, vice- 
president and general manager; Albert M. Kahn, secre- 
tary; Bertrand B. Kahn, treasurer.” 
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THE HOUSE HEATING BOILER 


The development of the house heating field has been 
intimately related to the work of the appliance makers. 
Here it was early demonstrated that there could be 
no real progress until the appliance, in which the com- 
paratively expensive gaseous fuel was burned, was prop- 
erly designed so as to obtain the maximum heating effect 
from the gas. 

What the Gallaher Boiler Company, St. Louis, Mo., 
has done along these lines is described in the following 
by F. E. Hornsby, secretary of the company. 


“The manufacture of gas-fired boilers is compara- 
tively a new indusiry. It has come into existence 
through the insistent and growing demand for a fuel 
that will meet the most exacting requirements in fur- 
nishing heat for buildings; i.e., a fuel that 

Can be supplied automatically. 

Can be controlled automatically. 

Affords perfect combustion, without any complicated 
mechanism being required. 

Can be used with a maximum efficiency under a boiler 
or heater of proper design. 

“St. Louis has the distinction of being a pioneer in the 
use of gas for house heating. Before 1917 gas-fired 
boilers were used there. These early boilers were manu- 
factured by the Laclede Gas Light Company and in- 
stalled in homes in St. Louis. They were made with 
horizontal fire tubes and ordinary pipe burners, without 
baffles, to properly direct the secondary air to the 
burners. 








The Gallaher “Marvel”—Arrangement of Sections Is Shown 








A. J. Gallaher, President of the Gallaher 
Boiler Co. 


“One of the difficulties met with in use of these burn- 
ers was the fact that the burners carbonized when used 
for any length of time. 

“A. J. Gallaher, the president of the Gallaher Boiler 
Company, became connected with the Laclede Gas Light 
Company about this time and made a study of the 
requirements for the proper utilization and combustion 
of gas in a heating boiler. 


Overcoming Difficulties 


“To overcome the difficulty of proper combustion and 
the over-heating of the burners he gave his attention to 
the proper application of the secondary air by baffling 
the spaces between the burners so that the induced air 
would cool the burners and at the same time be directed 
into the flame, producing complete combustion. 

“After solving the burner problem Mr. ‘Gallaher 
turned his attention to the production of a boiler that 
could be sold at a reasonable price and that would give 
the highest possible efficiency in heat absorption, steam- 
ing qualities and water circulation. In working out these 
lines maximum of efficiency was sought. However, af 
efficiency was obtained that produced a condition not 
in accord with good practice. With the efficiency ob- 
tained a resulting low flue temperature resulted 
The heat in the flue gases was not sufficient to prevent 
condensation of their water content before escaping 
from the flue and this caused condensation in the flue, 
with the ill effects resulting from such a condition. It 
was necessary, then, to change the design by sacrificing 
some of the boiler efftciency in order to keep the flue 
gas above the critical temperature and thus prevent 
condensation in the flue.” 


or 
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FIREPLACE FURNISHINGS 


Radiant heaters are today important items in the gas 
company’s business. They are to be found in many 
homes, for they have proven their usefulness. And 
furthermore, the manufacturers have gone further in 
their efforts to help the gas companies obtain this load. 
They have designed the heaters so as to fit into the 
environment of the room that is being heated. Period 
heaters represent the attempt of the manufacturers to 
make attractive as well as efficient radiant heaters. 

What the J. H. Grayson Manufacturing Company, 
Athens, Ohio, have been doing along these lines is told 
in the following story. 


“The love for the open fireplace can be traced back 
to the love for fire that our ancestors of generations 
past found so enjoyable. This is why we seek to 
accomplish the open fire wherever it is possible. 

“W ood fires used to be usual in former years because 
the supply of wood in those days was ample. Today 
we seek other means than the attractiveness of the wood 
fire as substitutes. Thus among the very acceptable 
forms that have come into quite general use is the radi- 
ant type of gas heater, certain forms of which are 
especially designed to be set in fireplaces, the housings 
of the heaters being so created as to be wholly in. keep- 
ing with various types of furnishings that householders 
may desire to install in rooms to be warmed by radiant 
heaters. 

“The very early periods have given to the manufac- 
turers of radiant heaters the text for designs after which 
they built not only radiant heaters for fireplace installa- 
tions but also radiant heaters of the portable type. 

“The J. H. Grayson Manufacturing Company 
specializes in this field, making what might be called 
‘period’ radiant heaters. These heaters are made so 
that they are authentic reproductions, following 
closely the line laid down by the designers of earlier 
periods. 

“The heaters work on the venturi tube principle, 
which gives a strong injecting power to the gas jet, 
whereby speed accomplishes a proper air mixture, the 
air following the rapidly injected gas, the two elements 
being instantly thoroughly mixed.” 

mmm 
WATER HEATING IN ITS INFANCY 


A company with a quarter of century experience in 
the water heater business, the Hoffman Water Heater 
Company, Louisville, Ky., originally started in very 
small quarters, today makes all types of gas water heat- 
ers. Gas water heating today is far advanced over what 
it was twenty-five years ago and although progress has 
been exceedingly great, it is still correctly contended 
that heating water with gas is in its infancy. 

The story of the Hoffman Company is told below 
by O. P. Simler, general sales manager. 


“The present busy plant of the Hoffman company in 
Louisville, Ky., represents a strong contrast with the 
humble beginnings of this concern slightly less than a 
quarter of a century ago in Lorain, Ohio. 

“Those were the simple days. The little plant in 
which Hoffman started had a total factory and office 
space of about 1,600 square feet. 











O. P. Simler, General Sales Manager, Hoff- 
man Water Heater Co. 


“The product manufactured was an instantaneous 
heater of the type illustrated here. Only one size cf 
this heater was made and only this one type—none 
of the wide variety of sizes and styles and types ot 
heaters which have been developed to meet the require- 
ments of the consuming public and the gas industry. 

“That Hoffman built wisely from the first is evi- 
denced by the fact that the same basic principles which 
were introduced in this first model form the founda- 
tion of their present instantaneous line, 

“It has been purely a process of evolution always 
adhering closely to the basic principles on which the 
Hoffman line was started but modifying and improv- 
ing to meet the needs of the public. 














The First Hoffman Heater Ever Built 
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“No sales organization was maintained in those early 
days and as the first product was adapted only to 
natural gas territory it was sold only through the 
plumbers. - 


Larger Plants Built 
“The first Hoffman plant, opened in 1903, was soon 
outgrown and a larger one built. This, in turn, although 
planned for years ago, was quickly taxed to capacity 
and was supplanted by a third Hoffman plant in 1920. 





Present Plant of the Hoffman Heater Co. 


“This time the executives decided to ‘over estimate’ 
and build a home for Hoffman heaters that would be 
ample in size for a generation to come. 

“Lo and behold! in five years’ time this plant, large 


"as it was, had proved completely inadequate, and a new 


plant 50 per cent larger than the 1920 one was built at 
Louisville, Ky. This was occupied in August, 1925. 
It is unique in that it was designed, down to the last 
detail, for most efficient water-heater manufacture. The 
factory lay-out resulted from months of study by expert 
engineers.” 
mm mR 
GAS FOR INCINERATION 

The use of gas for incineration is one of the new- 
est uses to which this versatile fuel has been put. It 
is a clear indication of the fact that the domestic field 
for gas has not been developed as much as was gen- 
erally believed. The removal of garbage by incinera- 
tion is, of course, the most sanitary method of get- 
ting rid of this product, and is of particular im- 
portance in large cities and in apartments. 

The Home Incinerator Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
manufactures home incinerators, and the following 
story is taken from a booklet issued by this company 
entitled ‘Educating the Basement to Take a Place in 
Society,’ a publication in the nature of an architect’s 
reference manual. 





“What was considered a luxury a few years ago is 
now a necessity—and so it goes—the improvement in the 
home is due to the spirit of alertness, investigation 
and progressiveness of the architect and builder. 

“With the increased popularity of automatic heat, 
there is a demand for a device that will quickly de- 
Stroy paper, cartons, rags and other accumulations 
about the home—the old-fashioned ways of burning 
these articles in the coal heating plant are no longer 
possible. Just stop and realize how many news- 
papers, circulars, letters, cartons of all description 
are brought into the home. In accumulating, they 
are a great fire hazard—a carelessly thrown match— 
a lighted cigarette—and this ‘heap will start burning 
furiously, endangering life and property. Not enough 
care or attention has been given to this problem— 
as a result there is an appalling fire loss each year. 


One American home burned every three minutes in 
1924. 

“Refuse and garbage deposited in the Home In- 
cinerator is quickly destroyed by fire, which con- 
sumes it, reducing as much as 2% bushels of rubbish 
to as little as a pint of ash. An inexpensive, sanitary, 
odorless means of rubbish and garbage disposal, using 
gas as a fuel and equipped with an automatic shut-off 
which may be set at any space of time from five min- 
utes to two hours.” 

xn mR 
NATIONALLY ADVERTISED WATER HEATERS 

The distinction of being a nationally advertised 
product is today sufficient proof that those behind it 
are keen to take every advantage in marketing it. 
It shows unquestionably that the leaders in the in- 
dustry are men of far vision, for, as all know, national 
advertising is an expensive undertaking and requires 
a certain courage possessed only by the most gifted 
and progressive captains of industry. 

Gas water heaters are today nationally advertised 
products and we include below a statement prepared 
by F. A. Lemke, general manager of the Humphrey 
Co., Division of Ruud Manufacturing Company, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., who are stated to be the first to na- 
tionally advertise gas water heaters. 


“As the oldest manufacturers of gas water heaters 
in business in this country today, our experience has 
extended through a period of rapid and vast evolu- 
tion. Automatic gas water heaters were first made 
but, because of limited existence of plumbing in the 
home as we know it today, and because of the limited 
use of gas for other than illuminating purposes, the 
manufacture of these was dropped for some years, 
during which time efforts were steadily and actively 
and aggressively devoted to the manufacture and 
marketing of Humphrey instantaneous bath water 
heaters. 


Separate Valve Stems 


“The valve location was established at the top of 
the heater to make both easier and cheaper installa- 
tion. This was purposely done. The greatest con- 
tribution made here to the successful use and market- 
ing of instantaneous automatic water heaters was, 
we believe, making the gas and water valve stems 
separate instead of one continuous stem as in a pump. 
The difficulty with the continuous stem was that if 
the gas and water valves ever got out of alignment, 
which they could easily do for a variety of reasons, 
the stem would bind and the automatic mechanism 
would fail to function. Separate stems did away with 
that difficulty and insured continuous functioning 
without that possibility of trouble. 

“Other developments were front and rear doors 
for easy access for inspection and cleaning, cast iron 
non-collapsible draft hood, concealed packing adjust- 
ments, pilot adjustment separate from pilot shut-off 
cock, removable drip pan, as well as improved 
patented, cost reducing process of coil winding, bet- 
ter burner construction, better design, etc. 

“Humphrey copper coil tank water heaters have 
undergone similar improvement. The outstanding 
feature in them is the equipment of the inlet and 
outlet with outside connection unions.” 
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THE LAUNDRY DRYER 
One of the newest developments in the use of gas 
in the domestic fields is its application to the drying of 
clothes. The laundry dryer, heated by gas, has taken 
an important position in the domestic field today, and 
this is due only to the great advantages that are obtained 
by this dryer by the service that is given by gaseous fuel 
in this appliance. There are certain conditions which 
make the use of a clothes dryer of considerable ad- 
vantage, particularly in the larger cities in apartment 
houses where space is at a premium. The gas company 
has in this a very valuable aid in increasing their domestic 
load. 
We are glad to give the following story of the W. E. 
Lamneck Company, Columbus, Ohio, by Claude C. 
Skaates of the Munn-Romer-Jacox Company. 


“Within the last few years remarkable progress has 
been made in the development of warm air gas furnaces 
and gas-burning labor-saving laundry dryers. 

“Progressive manufacturers of these products have 
naturally encouraged their use—by various publicity and 
promotional methods. And this publicity has not only 
stimulated the sale of these products, but it has been an 
important factor in furthering the interests of the entire 
gas industry. 

“Among the leading manufacturers in the gas-burning 
laundry dryer field ranks the W. E. Lamneck Company 
of Columbus, Ohio, who for more than twenty-five years 
have been manufacturing simplified furnace pipe and 
fittings. Years ago they realized the tremendous possi- 
bilities of warm-air gas furnaces and gas-burning labor- 
saving appliances. 

“They saw the need for a 
home laundry dryer which 
would dry clothes quickly 
by indirect heat—one with 
a thermostat which would 
regulate the drying temper- 
ature and positively prevent 
the clothes from becoming 
scorched or burned, a dryer 
that would afford ample dry- 
ing space for a large tubful 
of clothes and still be com- 
pact and attractive in ap- 
pearance. 

“Several years were spent 
by Lamneck engineers in de- W. E. Lamneck, Presi- 
veloping and perfecting this dent of The W. E. Lam- 
dryer, and in 1923 the Lam- neck Co. 
neck Laundry Dryer was put 
on the market. 

A Real Home Convenience 

“Like the washing machine, the wringer and the gas 
range, the gas-operated laundry dryer offers a real con- 
venience in the modern home. It is the necessary 
laundry unit that makes it possible to complete the entire 
family wash in one room—and it assures that the wash- 
ing, drying and ironing can be handled in one day’s time 
any day in the year. 

“A great field for the laundry dry is offered by the 
modern apartment building. In order to cut down on 
the laundry equipment and space the usual capacity of 
the laundry room provides for only one-third of the 
tenants on any given day. As a usual thing tenants de- 
sire the use of laundry rooms only on Mondays, Tues- 











days or Wednesdays. To make the equipment serve, 
therefore, it is necessary to apportion each of the ten- 
ants one of these days. The result is that on rainy or 
cold days drying the clothes must be finished at great 








The Present Plant of the W. E. Lamneck Co. 


inconvenience in the apartment, since the laundry room 
must be cleared for the next tenant—unless a dryer is 
provided. 

“A similar large market exists among hospitals, hotels, 
clubs and like institutions, where the operation of the 
laundry needs to be put on a business-like basis.” 

mmm RK 
GAS FIRED STEAM BOILER 

Mears-Kane-Ofeldt, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., dates 
back to the year 1896 when William Kane made his 
first gas-fired steam boiler. But it was a long time 
before the gas industry appreciated the possibilities 
in the use of gas for the production of steam. Today 
the consumption of gas for this purpose has reached 
large proportions. \ 

F. K. Mears, president of the above company, tells 
briefly its story in the following statement. 


“William Kane exhibited his first gas-fired steam 
boiler in 1896. His first patent was granted March 
14, 1899. 

“At that time Kane boilers were built mostly in 
% and % h. p. sizes. A 2-h. p. boiler was considered 
the maximum limit. Since then the size has steadily 
increased. The largest size Kane boiler in a single 
unit today is 30 h. p. 

“The Wm. Kane 
Manufacturing Com- 
pany was incorpor- 
ated December 9, 
1901. It occupied a 
small part of a build- 
ing in Philadelphia. 

“The year 1906 
found the Wm. Kane 
Manufacturing Com- 
pany occupying 
quarters at the same 
place where the plant 
is now located. Ad- 
j oinin g properties 
have been acquired 
from time to time. 
The present plant is’ 
housed in a three- 
story building 150 
feet by 150 feet. 

“June 3, 1925, the 
Wm. Kane Manufac- - 
turing Company pur- The Kane Boiler of 1907 
chased the patents, patterns, etc., of the Ofeldt 
Gas Fired Boiler Company, of Nyack, N. Y. 
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All machinery and equipment was transferred to 
Philadelphia. The name of the Wm. Kane Manu- 
facturing Company was at that time changed to 
Mears-Kane-Ofeldt, Inc. The present company is 
now building the Kane boiler, a fire tube boiler; the 
Ofeldt boiler, a water tube boiler and a cast iron 
sectional boiler for low pressure steam work and house 
heating.” 


mam mM R 


THE FRESH AIR VENTILATED AND 
INSULATED OVEN 


Started over a century ago and first concerned with 
the manufacture of coal stoves, The Michigan Stove 
Company, Detroit, Mich., today makes gas ranges 
which embody the important improvement of a fresh 
air ventilated and insulated oven, together with other 
common innovations which have been so potent in 
making the housewife prefer to use ithe gas range in 
her kitchen. 

In the story that follows, M. C. Lee, merchandising 
manager, gives the geneology of his company. 


“Like any great industry which promised contin- 
ual existence and development for centuries to come, 
the manufacturing of stoves, a prime necessity at 
that time, as well as for the future generation, was 
a grave undertaking, for it involved not only the 
selection of a location which would afford best facili- 
ties for securing materials and skilled labor, but like- 
wise a port which would service the greater United 
States. 

“It was because of the combination of these requi- 
sites which the City of Detroit offered, that in the 
year 1862 the firm of J]. Dwyer & Co. undertook the 
manufacturing of the Garland stoves and ranges in 
the spot where they have for over a half century been 














Early Garland Range (The Michigan Stove Co.) 
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Original Factory—Michigan Stove Co. 


produced in ever-increasing quantities, which attain- 
ment can only be attributed to their strict adherence 
to highest standardization of quality and service. 


New Plant in 1872 


“In the year 1872, true to the prophecy of the 
founders, a new plant was constructed on the recent 
site of the Michigan Stove Company to meet the in- 
creased demand, the firm at that time consisting of 
Charles Ducharme, president; J. Dwyer, vice-presi- 
dent and manager, and R. H. Long, secretary. Reor- 
ganization took place in 1873 due to the death of 
Mr. Ducharme, at which time Francis Palms became 
president; George H. Barbour, secretary; M. I. 
Mills, vice-president, and Jeremiah Dwyer, general 
manager. ; 

“The present factory and offices are most modern 
in every respect and located only a few blocks from 
the original site, which accomplishment was effected 
through the consolidation of the Michigan Stove 
Company with the Detroit Stove Works. 

“In the stove industry this consolidation created 
a factory of gigantic proportions, covering an area of 
about fifteen acres. It was effected by its present 
officers: William T. Barbour, president; John A. 
Frey, vice-president and secretary; Francis Palms, 
vice-president and treasurer; W. H. Harley, assistant 
treasurer, and W. H. Guenther, assistant secretary. 

“The present organization is known as the Detroit 
Michigan Stove Company, of which the former Mich- 
igan Stove Company is now a division manufacturing 
all types of heating and cooking stoves for both in- 
dustrial and domestic use adaptable to all fuels.” 


mmm Rm 


THE ROPER RANGE 

The Roper range dates back to 1883, when a stove 
was invented to burn gas. Since then the company 
has grown in size from a two-story brick factory 
building to the large plant of today. The work that 
has been done by The George D. Roper Corporation 
in building gas ranges and improving the old device 
and bringing it up to the form in which it is con- 
structed today is told below by P. W. Hopkins, ad- 
vertising manager of the company. 
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“Inception of the idea which has grown into the 
present George D. Roper Corporation was the in- 
vention in 1883 of a stove that would burn gas as a 
fuel. An organization was formed in 1885 to make 
gas stoves ynder the trade name ‘Eclipse.’ At first 
the business was carried on in the rear of a retail 



















Mabon P. Roper, President 


establishment at Rockford, Ill., but soon a two-story 
brick factory building was erected to house the grow- 
ing business. A picture of this building follows. 
This factory, however, with all equipment and stock 
was destroyed by fire in 1893. 

“There was practically nothing left with which to 
work, but the company, then known as the Eclipse 
Gas Stove Company, rented what was known as the 
Knowlton Plant on the Water Power, in Rockford, 





Ill. The little available material—one model stove 

and a few other things salvaged from the plant that 

was destroyed by fire—were removed to the new 

location and the manufacture of Eclipse gas stoves 

was resumed. Castings at this time were purchased 
from outside foundries. 7 


Original Roper Organization 


“Associated with Mr. Roper were his father, Major 
Geo. S. Roper, Messrs. M. J. Green and W. H. Gaff- 
ney. Mr. Roper visioned a great future for his 
product. In fact, the business progressed to such a 
degree that the net sales in 1896 amounted to $51,000 
with a payroll of approximately $15,000. The or- 
ganization at that time employed about thirty-five 
men. ~ 

“The modern plant employs about 700 persons, 
grouped into several departments such as sheet metal, 
foundry, plating, japanning, enameling, etc. Each 
department has men specializing in their own par- 
ticular work. All, the details of construction are 
worked out in the company’s own engineering depart- 
ment and laboratory for the greater efficiency, beauty 
and durability of the Roper range. Any new product 
or design is first tried out and tested in an exhaustive 
manner in the experimental department and labora- 
tory to make certain that it meets the needs of the 
housewife in every way. 

“The development of the Roper ventilated oven, 
Roper patented gas cocks and mixers, the Roper com- 
plete oven control, porcelain enamel oven linings, etc., 
are some of the features offered on Roper ranges on 
which the Roper Corporation has spent a great deal 
of time and money in producing. The ventilated oven 
was one development, by means of which the house- 
wife was enabled to bake and roast foods in a con- 
stant circulation of fresh, moist air. This construc- 
tion gave an even heat, producing no hot spots or 











The Modern Roper Plant. (Inset) Roper Plant Destroyed by Fire In 1893 
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cold corners. With it the oxygen laden air was re- 
tained in the air cells of the foods, producing better 
flavor and more healthful foods. It also produced for 
the housewife a saving of up to eight per cent in the 
shrinkage of foods, produced an economy in gas and 
gave longer life to the range. 

“The Roper Corporation has for a great many years 
manufactured practically every part used in the Roper 
range. The Roper Corporation manufactures ranges 
which are built according to American Gas Associa- 
tion specifications and are approved by Good House- 
keeping Institute and Modern Priscilla Proving Plant. 

















One of the First Roper Ranges 


“The Roper Corporation’s policy has been to con- 
tinuously build for greater service to the gas indus- 
try. Along this line the Roper Corporation just re- 
cently announced the purchase of the .well known 
Babcock high efficiency, gas-fired, warm air furnace. 
This furnace was originally developed fourteen years 
ago through the combined efforts of twenty leading 
gas engineers. 


“The present officers of the corporation are: Mabon. 


P. Roper, president and general manager; T. J. 
Reynolds, secretary ; H. J. Jilbert, vice-president and 
works manager; W. E. Derwent, vice-president in 
charge of stove sales; J. P. Curtin, vice-president in 
charge of pump ‘sales. 

“The Roper Corporation’s one thought in -taking 
over this product is something more than just buying 
a furnace business. It is in line with their aim to 
so build that they can better serve the gas industry as 
a whole.” 


WATER HEATING 


Edwin Ruud back in 1889 conceived the idea of the 
automatic gas water heater and on this conception 
has been built the Ruud Manufacturing Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. M. M. Scott tells below the story of 
his company, which is actively engaged at the present 
time in developing publicity for the gas water heater 


in a number of novel ways. 


“In 1889 Edwin Ruud, a young engineer associated 
with George Westinghouse, had an idea. 

“The development of that idea is best illustrated 
by a composite picture of busy factories, a live gas 
company dealer organization, a large and intelligent 
group of salesmen and a coast to coast chain of direct 
factory branches. 

“Mechanical problems solved in the early days as- 
sures the dealer of Pe ee 
today that he is F ke re 
selling an article of f 
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leaving as an ever- 
present task the \e 
education of the ; 
public to the idea of 
automatic gas hot 
water service. The 
obstacles here en- 
countered are no 
greater than those 
in any other busi- 
ness. Many born 





of an active imagi- : dennis 
nation are gradual- : ite. lll 
ly losing their force The Old Ruud Plant 


as the great educa- 
tional wave of a better gas hot water understanding 
sweeps the country. 

“The Ruud water heater is taking a major part in 
this offensive. In addition to 
its contributions of printed 
advertising during the past 
twenty years, comparatively 
recent publicity offering’s have 
been: 

“1. The Ruud sesqui-cen- 
tennial exhibit which is reach- 
ing thousands of visitors 
daily. 

“2. The Ruud light opera 
hour, which by radio is sell- 
ing gas as the ‘ideal fuel for 
water heating.’ 

“3. The Ruud permanent 
boardwalk exhibit at Atlantic 

Ae City. Now in its fifth year. 
Old Type of Ruud Heater “4. High-spot showroom 
locations in all large cities 
of which the most recent is the New York City 
showroom at 10 East Forty-first Street in the center 
of the country’s most widely known shopping district 
and a most beautiful gas appliance display room. 

“Gas water heating is on the ‘up.’ As a load factor, 
it is important; as a comfort factor in the American 
home, it is vital.” 





mmm 


THE COMBINATION OF RANGE MAKERS 


The story which follows has been written by C. 
W. McCampbell, assistant advertising manager of 
the Standard Gas Equipment Corporation of New 
York. This company is a recent combination of three 
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range makers, all of whom have been active in this 
field for a considerable period in the past. The work 
of the company and the manner in which these com- 
binations took place is told below. 


“When in the fall of 1924 the Standard Gas Equip- 
ment Corporation was formed through the consolida- 
tion of the Wm. M. Crane Company, The Baltimore 
Gas Appliance and Manufacturing Company and the 
General Gas Appliance Company, three well-known 
organizations were united for the purpose of manu- 
facturing improved gas appliances. All three com- 
panies had played an important part in the develop- 
ment of the gas industry. One in particular, the Wm. 
M. Crane Company, had won its spurs as a hardy 
pioneer. 

“It originated in 1885 as a co-partnership between 
William M. Crane, George H. Warner and Charles 
F. Terhune. From 1885 to 1924 is a span of forty 














Old Style Vulcan Gas Range 


years—years which had a constant upward record 
of achievement. The business at first consisted of the 
sale of automatic heat regulators and Albo carbon 
lights. In 1889 arrangement was made to sell perfect 
gas ranges and a few heating stoves, so that a shingle 
was hung out reading ‘Gas Appliances for Cooking, 
Heating and Lighting.’ 


Vulcan Trade Mark Adopted 


“In 1891 quarters were changed for the fifth time. 
Hotel ranges and miscellaneous appliances were 
added. A foundry was acquired. In 1893 the trade- 
mark ‘Vulcan’ was adopted and the first catalogue 
was printed. In 1898 the company was incorporated. 
In 1919 the present factory in Jersey City was built 
and additions were made in 1920—the same 
Smoothtops were introduced to the gas industry. 

“To hark back to Vulcan hotel appliances. They 
had their origin in 1892 when the Gibbons Super- 
Heater Company was purchased—which concern 
manufactured hotel ranges, broilers, ovens, gas 
heaters, etc. It is significant that Harry O’Dowd, 


year 


who is now general superintendent of the Standard 
Gas Equipment Corporation, was on the force of the 
Gibbons Super-Heater Company and joined the Crane 
Company at this time. 


The Baltimore Gas Appliance & Mfg. Co. 


“The Baltimore Gas Appliance and Manufacturing 
Company had also done its share of pioneering. In- 
corporated in Maryland in 1911 it had steadily grown 
up with the industry. The plant of this company 
(known as the Oriole division of the Standard Gas 
Equipment Corporation) is located at Baltimore, Md. 
and consists of foundry, machine shops, enameling 
rooms, assembly rooms, etc. 

“In January, 1926, the oldest pioneer of all joinea 
the Standard Gas Equipment Corporation, when the 
Rathbone Sard & Company became the Acorn divi- 
sion. It was in 1930 that Joel Rathbone started a 
stove business in the city of Albany. The stoves 
first made were of the simplest construction, very 
much like the ordinary box stoves of today, with an 
oven on the top. The castings fer these stoves were 
made in some of the blast furnaces of Pennsylvania. 
In 1835 Joel Rathbone built the first foundry that 
was built in this country for the exclusive manu- 
facture of stoves. When emigration to the west 
started, many old settlers of the east put into their 
prairie wagons the Rathbone stove that they had used 
for many years past, and started out. So as the 
west kept growing into a big empire itself, it is nat 
ural that a plant was built at Aurora in 1890, this 
plant becoming headquarters for the Rathbone Sard 
& Company which is now operating as the Acorn 
division of the Standard Gas Equipment Corporation. 
A complete line of Acorn gas ranges is made. In 
addition, Smoothtop ranges and Vulcan hotel ranges 
for the western trade are also manufactured at the 
Aurora plant. 

“Officers of the Standard Gas Equipment Corpora- 
tion are: R. Curzon Hoffman, Jr., president; Frank 
H. Knapp, vice-president; Henry D. Schall, vice 
president in charge of sales; George Vaughan, treas 
urer; Thomas C. Ratcliff, secretary; Harry W. 
©’Dowd, general superintendent ; George H. Warner, 
chairman of the board.” 

mem x 


THE COMBINATION COAL AND GAS RANGE 


The Sterling Range and Furnace Corporation, 
Rochester, N. Y., is a company that dates back to 
the early days of Rochester. It can trace its begin- 
nings back to the year 1838. It was early in the field 
making coal stoves and when these were practically 
the only cooking appliances used, it was a factor in 
carrying out many improvements in them. On the 
advent of gas as a heating fuel, the company also 
turned to the manufacture of combination gas and 
coal stoves as well as ranges which are heated with 
gas alone. 

The history of this company is succinctly told in 
the following. 


“Elijah P. Penniman in 1838 was 1 pattern maker. 
carpenter, joiner and justice of the peace, and in 1847 
was making stove patterns in Rochester. Van Ren- 
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Frederick Will, Sr., President, Sterling Range 
and Furnace Corp. 


ssalaer Rowe, who in 1847 was selling stoves, formed 
a partnership with Penniman in 1851, and the firm of 
Rowe & Penniman started the business of making 
stoves. 

“Stephen Dexter and Nathan Bennett joined them 
in 1853 and with his brother, Aaron Gilbert Bennett, 
the firm name became Benneit & Company in 1855. 


“In 1861 Ebenezer E. Sill purchased the business 
and built a large factory, which is still standing, 
where the old St. James and other stoves of their 
day were manufactured. 

“Business grew rapidly and in 1872 new capital 
was obtained and the Sill Stove Company was or- 
ganized with James Brackett at its head. In 1877 
the foundry was moved to its present location. 

“In 1879 the name was changed to the Sill Stove 
Works, with James Brackett, president; Frederick 
Will, secretary and treasurer, and Josiah Anstice, 
superintendent and general manager. Shortly there- 
after Frederick Will became its president and he has 
remained the active head since that time. 





Plant of the Sterling Range Ce. 


“In 1882 the trade name Sterling was adopted and 
a square heating stove brought out in 1883. Other 
stoves followed from time to time, and in 1894 the 
‘has no equal’ Sterling that ‘baked a barrel of flour 
with a hod of coal’ broke all records. 

“In later years new models and new goods ap- 
peared from time to time, keeping pace with cur- 
rent changes in living conditions. Gas attachments 
were provided for those who wished to use that fuel 
in their kitchens. 

“Then came the so-called ‘combination ranges’ for 
coal and gas, of which the ‘Double’ and the ‘Scientific’ 
Sterling ranges are examples. 

“In 1924 the corporation name was changed to 
Sterling Range and Furnace Corporation and its 
present officers are: President, Frederick Will; vice- 
president and general manager, Phillip Will; treas- 
urer, Frederick Will, Jr.; secretary and sales man- 
ager, Walter Will.” 

mmm 


INDUSTRIAL FURNACES 


To develop the industrial gas load, it is a primary 
prerequisite that furnaces are available in which 
gaseous fuel can be efficiently used to effect various 
heating operations. The ramifications of industrial 
processes, the variety of products manufactured and 
of the grades in which they are made, the great 
number of manufacturing methods in which heat is 
employed have made it necessary to develop a great 
number of specially designed and constructed fur- 
naces. The technical knowledge that must be 
possessed by the engineer in designing the correct 
furnace for a specific industry involves not only a 
thorough understanding of gas furnace design, but 
also a complete and adequate appreciation of the 
technology of the industry in which the furnace is 
to be used. 

The industrial appliance makers have done much 
to help the gas industry secure this load. Below 
there follows the story of the Surface Combustion 
Company, New York City, written by C. B. Phillips, 
vice-president of the company. 


“There is perhaps no equipment business today 
which compares with the furnace business in the 
number of technical and operating problems involved 
that are so difficult to standardize. In other lines the 
particular problems relate to the application of cer- 
tain designs and units which can be readily adjusted 
to meet specific requirements. Perfection of the in- 
duction motor by Westinghouse, for example, was 
probably one of the greatest advances ever made in 
the industrial application of electricity. The applica- 
tion thereafter was one of supplying a power unit 
of known or easily determined characteristics utiliz- 
ing current of standard characteristics of voltage, fre- 
quency and phase. 

“In gas utilization our problems may be analogous 
‘Y we could stop with an efficient burner system. But 
with the burner perfected we have only solved the 
first and sometimes the easiest step in the use of gas 
and particularly natural gas in industry. Having 
supplied the burner we are then confronted with all 
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of the chemical and mechanical problems involved 
in heat treating processes. 


Standardization of Furnaces 

“If the furnaces can be standardized like motors, 
the solution of these problems would be a compara- 
tively simple matter because industry would quickly 
adopt these as standard production units. But until 
we can standardize processes, plant capacities, plant 
lay-outs, the combustion and chemical characteristics 
of gas in all industrial cities and the characteristics 
of materials being treated, the progress will be slow 
along the line of standardization. With every manu- 
facturer trying to introduce special materials and 
methods into his process which will make his product 
distinctive in addition to the natural and chance varia- 
tions in the other factors, the problem of standardiza- 
tion becomes increasingly difficult. 
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Eight Blast Furnace Boilers, Inland Steel Co. 
(Surface Combustion Co.) 


“This simply means, to the gas industry particu 
larly, that these variables and the engineering prob- 
lems they present must be fully recognized in the 
merchandising plan of its industrial department and 
in its relations and policies with equipment manu- 
facturers. These problems become most important 
for the gas industry because of the keen competition 
and cheaper fuels. This competition is not primarily 
one of price but of operating costs; it is gas plus 
equipment designed to capitalize the advantages of a 
refined, clean fuel in competition with a cheaper fuel. 
The burden of proof is on the manufacturer of gas 
equipment and the gas industry. 

“It was this need and pioneering spirit and interest 
of Henry L. Doherty in the gas industry that led to 
the consolidation in 1924 of the Improved Appliance 
Company with the Surface Combustion Company 
under the management and control of Henry L. 
Doherty & Co. Back of this move was Mr. Doherty’s 
faith in the future of the gas industry in the indus- 
trial field which evidenced itself twenty-six years 
ago when he established a laboratory and shop in 
Denver to develop industrial burners and appliances. 
This was the beginning of the Improved Appliance 
Company which later expanded its activities to meet 
the demand for this equipment by the other gas 
companies. 


Combination Takes Place 


“Appreciating the extent to which the progress ot 
the gas companies in securing the industrial load de 
pends upon the equipment and service which can 
only be supplied out of the experience of an equip- 
ment manufacturer, and appreciating the limitations 
of the Improved Appliance Company to meet the 
increasing equipment and engineering requirements 
of the industry as manufacturers turned to artificial 
gas to meet more rigid heat heating specifications, 
this company was combined with the Surface Com- 
bustion Company. 

“In this field the organization covers any equip- 
ment ranging from a Bunsen burner using 250 feet 
of gas per day to a boiler burner using 4,700,000 feet 
per day; from a gas-fired toaster using 400 feet per 
day to a billet reheating furnace using 5,700,000 feet 
per day. 


Research Work 


“It was the appreciation of this equipment prob- 
lem that caused the American Gas Association to 
select the Surface Combustion Company to carry 








Henry O. Loebel, President 
Surface Combustion Co. 


out practically its entire program of research and de- 
velopment in the utilization of gas for industrial 
purposes which was announced at last year’s con- 
vention. The appropriation of this fund by the 
gas company members came from a realization not 
only of the need of more rapid progress in equip- 
ment development than those could contribute whose 
interests were not consistent with those of the gas 
companies, but also the closer co-ordination between 
the gas industry and the equipment manufacturer in 
working out their mutudl problems. 

“The constructive thought and effort which Mr. 
Doherty and Mr. Loebell have given to the expansion 
of the industrial uses of gas are well known and this 
same spirit of development and service is embodied 
in the Surface Combustion organization. It has 
been extending its organization of technical experts 
and specialists in each of the major fields of industry. 
In this way a nationwide contact with industrial 
applications becomes available to the gas companies.” 
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DISTANT CONTROL OF TANK HEATERS 


A device which has gone far to make convenient 
the use of gas-fired tank heaters is distant control. 
This device is made by the Time-O-Stat Corporation, 
Milwaukee, Wis. The statement following has been 
prepared by Julius K. Luthe, general manager of the 
company. 


“Roy W. Johnson and Frank A. Gauger conceived 
the idea of making a distant control for tank heaters 
in the year 1920. They made up some samples and 
put them into use and carried on the development 
work until May, 1923. Then the writer came in 
contact with them and the three of us worked to- 
gether, and as a result the present Time-O-Stat was 
produced in September of the same year and shown 
for the first time at the October convention, 1923. 

“The corporation was organized the following win- 

















Original Building Where Time-O-Stat Was First Made 


ter, and all of the three men mentioned were stock- 
holders and officers in the corporation so formed. 

“The first Time-O-Stats were shipped during the 
month of January, 1924, and the business has shown 
a very steady growth since that time. 

“The accompanying photograph shows the small 
building in which Messrs. Gauger and Johnson were 
working when the writer came in contact with their 
development. The other photograph is a picture of 
the building which is presently occupied. At the 
present time we occupy about 12,000 square feet of 
floor space. The small building shown is just a 
double garage. Aside from the distant control for 
basement tank heaters we have developed a direct 
control which is adaptable to gas-fired incinerators 
and safety pilots such as are being used on automatic 
storage heaters.” . 


xn Om KR 
METAL HOSE 


Gas being a very elastic and evasive substance re- 
quires most careful handling to avoid losing it. Great 
pains are taken in the gas works and in the distribu- 
tion system to see that the gas made gets to the 
points where it is used with minimum loss. It is 


understandable, however, that all these efforts will 
have been in vain if the gas is lost in the home and 
the factory due to faulty gas tubing. And not only 
is valuable gas lost but an element of danger is intro 
duced. In this connection the recent work of the 
A. G. A. Appliance Testing Laboratory, Cleveland, 
O., in standardizing specifications on gas hose which 
have been adopted by New York and other cities is 
particularly enlightening. 

Elbert E. Husted, sales manager of the Titeflex 
Metal Hose Company, Newark, N. J., tells below 
the story of his company’s work in the gas field. 


“Three and one-half years ago several gas engi- 
neers connected with public utilities companies in the 
metropolitan district suggested to our engineers that 
our all-metal tubing might be incorporated into a gas 
hose that would materially help the gas industry. At 
that time we developed our all-metal assembly. 

“During this three and one-half year period we 
have made a number of improvements on the original 
article, until at the present time we are merchandising 
our all-metal tubing made up with a pipe-threaded fit- 
ting soldered to either end of the line. We are‘sup 
plying this assembly in any over all length and pipe 
size according to the customer’s requirements. 

“In addition to this line which is used extensively 
for solving industrial problems in the gas industry, 
we are now attaching to the metal pipe-threaded end 
of this hose a rubber slip-on connection. This al- 
lows our tubing to be used in the home for connect- 
ing up small gas appliances. 

“Titeflex is the all-metal gas tubing that is ap 
proved by both the American Gas Association’s Test 
ing Laboratory and the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. 

“Our gas tubing business has grown from 1922, 
when we supplied a few hundred lines to the gas 
industry, until today we are supplying many thou- 
sand lines, and our product is being merchandised 


successfully by a large number of gas companies.” 
a O29 WR 



















Present Quarters of the Time-O-Stat Corp. 
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THE 1926 CONVENTION 


Another Convention has passed. Gas men, who 
have been in Atlantic City during the past week, 
have either already reached their homes, or are on 
their way there. The 1926 Convention is now past 
history, as a physical fact. However, the spiritual 
effects of this Convention are just now beginning 
to be felt, and, as the gas men again fall into their 
regular routine, and after they have gotten rid of 
the accumulated business during their absence, there 
will unquestionably come moments when their 
thoughts will hark back to the Convention, to what 
they have seen, heard, and learned during that busy 
October week in Atlantic City. 


It is trite to say that this Convention was better 
than any other held in the history of the American 
Gas Association, and that the 1927 Convention will 
be a still better one. It stands to reason that we 
are all making a strong effort to improve ourselves 
and to advance the gas industry with which we are 
connected. The fact that we are progressing is 
merely reflected in a better Convention each and 
every year. 


However, the 1926 Convention was distinguished 
in one respeet, which made it quite different from 
any other Convention that had been held up to the 
present time, and which also marks it out from those 
that will follow... The keynote of our Convention 
this year was the “Three to Five-Year Gas Pro- 
gram.” This, as all gas men know, is a specially 
prepared program, formulated by a Committee of 
which the Hon. George C. Cortelyou was Chairman, 
and arranged for the express purpose of affording 
direct control of the work of the American Gas Asso- 
ciation for the next three or five years. What the 
Association will do according to this plan indicates 
the direction along which progress and activity in 
the American gas industry will take place during 
this coming period. This plan was published in full 
in the July 3rd issue of the American Gas Journal, 
and the 1926 Convention Program of the General 
Session as well as all the Sectional Meetings were 








based on the recommendations that were made in 
this program. In fact, if we wish to characterize the 
1926 Convention in a brief expression, we can call it 
the “Three to Five-Year Program Convention.” 


This is why we say that the effect of this Con- 
vention may not perhaps have been appreciated in 
all its potency by those that attended it, but when- 
ever gas men who were there have a spare moment 
in which to ponder over Convention matters, it is 
unquestionable that they will find that something 
they heard and saw at the Convention will prove 
of great assistance in clarifying their ideas on a 
problem and in helping them to find a solution for 
their difficulty. Furthermore, the gas men had an 
opportunity of discussing the various parts of this 
program in their sectional meetings, so that they 
could obtain a concise understanding of what was 
expected of them during the next three to five years. 


In closing, we wish to say that it has always proven 
true that the important point in any undertaking has 
been to know what you are working for; in other 
words, a goal must be evident. This is fundamental 
but in itself cannot amount to much unless there 
is also available a definite plan of action or a pro- 
gram which outlines the various steps that must be 
taken, until the final goal is attained. We have 
known our goal in the gas industry. We wish to 
make gas the universal fuel of the home and industry. 


We now have in the three to five-year program a 
definite plan which indicates just how we must go 
about attaining that goal, just what we must do in 
all the various branches of the gas industry to bring 
about final realization of our endeavors. 


The 1926 Convention has thus left the gas indus- 
try in this happy condition, where it not only knows 
its goal but also possesses a clearly definite plan of 
action. In performing this service alone the 1926 
Convention has distinguished itself above all other 
conventions and will form a land-mark in the history 
of the American Gas Association and the American 
Gas Industry. 




















































































































































































































































Last Convention News and Reports - 











National Advertising a Factor 


Activities of Publicity and Advertising Section reviewed 
Frank Leroy Blanchard 


Chairman 


The advertising and publicity activities of the asso- 
ciation, centralized to a large extent in the Publicity 
and Advertising Section, have been considerably en- 
larged during the last year and have included the 
preparation and planning of several projects of 
national scope. 

This development is only natural in view of the 
increased interest manifested by the industry in all 
forms of publicity, the prosperous business condi- 
tions that have prevailed throughout the year, and 
the great expansion programs put into effect by the 
public utility companies. 

The manufactured gas industry was never finan- 
cially in better condition than at present. Not only 
are its securities commanding the attention of con- 
servative investors, but the sales of gas for both 
domestic and industrial heating purposes are making 
new high records. Public relations have never been 
better. There has been a noticeable lack of rate agi- 
tation and harmful publicity, and a very decided in- 
crease over previous years in the amount of favor- 
able editorial comment appearing in the press. 


Imerovements Duc te Publicity and Service 


These improvements, both within and without the 
industry, are due, we believe, to the cumulative effect 
of publicity plus good service rendered by the mem- 
ber companies of the association. The gas industry 
has reached the point where it not only renders high 
grade heat service, but steps out in the open and tells 
the world about it. Particularly is this true of the 
larger companies equipped with ‘publicity depart- 
ments directed by experienced newspaper and adver- 
tising men. The national industry, however, has not, 
up to this time, told its story to the American people 
in a thorough and convincing manner. 


State Information Committees 


The backbone of the news activities of our asso- 
ciation is the state information committees. Where 
these function successfully, public utility operating 
conditions are generally sound, and public relations 
are in a healthy state. We never go over the heads 
of these committees in placing our publicity material 
because we have found it unnecessary. Furthermore, 





* Presented at the Tuesday meeting, Publicity and 
Advertising Section, A. G. A., October 12, 1926. 





we have deemed it best to give this nation-wide 
movement every possible co-operation and have been 
greatly benefited by it. The state committees afford 
an ideal megaphone through which the national story 
can be broadcast locally and effectively. 

This association was one of the founders of the 
state public utility information bureaus and we are 
thoroughly sold upon its benefits. The program 
featuring the state committee work at the conven- 
tion last year was the most result-producing ever 
held. 


Articles on Financial Phase 


The extensive financing successfully undertaken 
by gas companies during the last three years has 
increased the number of requests for special articles 
-f a statistical financial character. In order to get 
the facts for such articles it has been necessary for 
us to seek assistance from the Statistical Department 
at headquarters and this has been cheerfully given. 
There is urgent need of more up-to-date statistics of 
the industry and these, we hope, will be forthcoming 
in 1927. 

During the year special booklets on the gas indus- 
try have been published by the Utility Securities 
Company, Harris-Forbes & Co., and Hambleton & 
Co. These have been supplemented by reprints of 
special articles appearing in the newspapers, a not- 
able example being the pamphlet, “The Picture 
Ahead for the Gas Industry.” In each case an indi- 
vidual distribution of the booklets has peen made to 
member companies of the association and they, in 
turn, have ordered quantities for local distribution. 

It is interesting to note that the two booklets, 
“Truths About the Meter” and “Hints for the House- 
wife,” are still going strong, the combined sales to 
date amounting to more than a million copies. The 
latest reprint made was that of the article by George 
B. Cortelyou, entitled, “The Future of the Gas In- 
dustry,” appearing originally in The Bankers Mag- 
azine. 


Advertising Service 


The advertising service, now in its fifth year, is 
used by some 225 member companies, the majority 
having been subscribers from the start. This is a 
syndicated service, its success being mainly due to 
the fact that subscribers have been able to. readily 
adapt the copy to local operating conditions, Mat- 
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rices of the illustrations accompany the text, thus 
saving the average small company the expense of 
original drawings and cuts, not to mention time and 
other factors. Some managers condemn syndicated 
advertising but our experience has been that it is 
a great help in educating our smaller companies to 
a more consistent use of newspaper space. 


In addition to our advertising service, national 
advertising of an effective character has been done 
by Hambleton & Co., and by many other of our 
manufacturer company members. Our industrial gas 
advertising program has continued throughout the 
year, this section having co-operated in its produc- 
tion and placing. At the present time the advertis- 
ing which is appearing in twenty-one trade journals 
is devoted almost entirely to selling the advantages 
of large volume use of gas for heating of all kinds. 
This is the second year of the campaign and the indi- 
cations are that it will be continued in 1927. 


Effect of Electrical Publicity 


From our viewpoint the gas industry has been 
overshadowed by the unprecedented volume of elec- 
trical publicity with which newspapers and maga- 
zines have been flooded for the past few years. It is 
our own fault, of course, that we, of the gas industry, 
have not been alive to the possibilities of exhibiting 
in an interesting manner our own business. 


It is a matter of satisfaction to the members of 
the Publicity and Advertising Section that the mem- 
bers of the Executive Board were in hearty accord 
with them as to the desirability of carrying on an 
advertising campaign in behalf of the industry. 
President Abell, early in the present year, asked the 
chairman of the Industrial, Commercial, Publicity 
and Manufacturers’ Sections to submit plans for such 
a campaign as applied to their individual sections. 


Advertising Campaign 


When the plans were handed in it was found that 
they called for a total appropriation of over $700,000. 
These were referred to a special committee, of which 
C. E. Paige, vice-president of the Brooklyn Union 
Gas Company, was chairman, for consideration 
Having been informed by the Finance Committee 
that sufficient funds were not available to carry on 
the campaigns as planned the committee recom- 
mended that the only advertising of national char- 
acter to be undertaken this year should be confined 
to the industrial gas campaign that was started last 
year. The recommendation was adopted by the 
Board. 

Later on, George B. Cortelyou, in submitting the 
report of a special committee appointed by President 
Abell to outline a three or five-year program for 
association activities, advised that such expenditures 
for national advertising be made as the Executive 
Board may, after its thorough canvass of the sub- 


ject, regard as warranted by the results to be 
achieved. 

Mr. Paige’s special committee on national adver- 
tising was again requested to advise the Board as 
to the nature of the campaign that should be under- 
taken in the near future. The committee in due 
course reported that before effective advertising 
plans could be prepared it was first necessary that a 
survey of the entire industry be made with a view 
of ascertaining marketing conditions, the possibili- 
ties of expansion, what sections of the country were 
in special need of gas development, what steps could 
be taken to create a more general appreciation of 
the benefits to be derived from the use of gas, and 
ways and means for increasing the consumption of 
gas by present customers. The committee advised 
the employment of a commercial organization de- 
voted to such work to make the survey and an appro- 
priation to cover the expense. 


Subsequently the Board approved the recommenda- 
tions of the committee and requested detailed plans. 
It is probable that the survey will be started during 
the next two months. 

The members of your Publicity and Advertising 
Section therefore feel that real progress has been 
made in the way of inaugurating a national cam- 
paign of advertising that will be a credit to the 
American Gas Association and will place the gas 
industry itself upon a broader and more influential 
basis. 
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BRASS BAND AWAKENS GAS MEN 
Early Serenade Brings Them Out for First Meeting 


Night “conferences” and late supper meetings 
are regular parts of every convention although they 
are not listed on the official program. The American 
Gas Association’s annual gathering is no exception. 

And after late “sessions” every delegate usually 
abhors early rising the next morning, frequently 
sacrificing the pleasures of the first convention 
sessions in preference for an extra added nap. 

But this year a large attendance was present when 
President Abell rapped his gavel calling to, order 
the first general session on Tuesday morning. Pew 
delegates were absent. A different type of “alarm 
clock” had brought them scurrying from their beds 
and hotel rooms and attracted them to the con- 
vention hall. 


This “alarm” was nothing more nor less than the 
Atlantic City Fire Department Band of 30 pieces. 
They had been secured by the Atlantic City Conven- 
tion Bureau to drum the delegates out of the hotels 
for the first session. And they did the trick. 

Incidentally, this is the first time that the martial 
strains of a brass band have ever been heard in con- 
nection with the annual conclave of the A. G. A. say 
old timers. And all the delegates liked the idea, it 
seems. 
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WATER HEATING A VALUABLE LOAD 
H. J. Long Urges Gas Companies to Develop It 


“Most of the gas companies are neglecting one of 
the most promising fields for the development of a 
consistently increasing load,” says H. J. Long, presi- 
dent of the Kompak Company. 

“A few gas companies have realized the advantage 
of trying to install as many gas-fired water heaters 
as possible, and are profiting accordingly. The gas 
company in one of the largest Eastern cities started 
to sell their customers on the desirability of install- 
ing automatic gas water heaters a few years ago 
and have increased their domestic load tremendously. 

“A twelve-month campaign is necessary to sell the 
automatic type of heater. The prospect must be pre- 
pared, and the gas company must look to tomorrow 
as well as to today. 

“With the passing of the light load, the automatic 
hot-water heater is one of the best appliances to keep 
up domestic consumption of gas. The sale of gas 
ranges is largely for replacements, and does not in- 
crease the load, and the cost of gas-house heaters 
limits its market. Everyone who has a house can 
have a hot-water heater, however, and there is no 
appliance which uses gas day in and day out con- 
tinuously as does this one.” 


mamee 
“WHO KNOWS AND WHO CARES ABOUT GAS” 


Every man should be more or less a hero in his 
home town. But Joe Carmichael, according to his 
friends, stands in more than “strong” with the news- 
paper reporters of Des Moines. 

A proof of this is found in a clipping received by 
Mr. Carmichael here this week and which he read 
before the National Advertising Conference on Tues- 
day. He explained that the reporter for his home 
paper had met him at the depot as he was about to 
board the train for Atlantic City. Queried as to his 


destination Mr. Carmichael responded to the re- 
porter’s questions, while the news scribe took down 
the answers in unintelligible hieroglyphics on the 
back of an envelope. The results read about as 
follows: 

“Our esteemed fellow townsman, Joe Carmichael, 
left Des Moines today for Atlantic City where he 
will be the principal speaker before the American 
Gas Association convention. He will talk on the sub- 
ject, “Who Knows About Gas—and Who Cares?” 

Joe used to be a newspaper man himself so it is 
expected the reporter will be duly forgiven when 
Mr. Carmichael gets back home. 


mame me D 
LEGION MEN VISIT CONVENTION 


For the first time since the World War the crowd 
of spectators in the convention hall yesterday was 
sprinkled with an array of military uniforms when 
more than a score of American Legion members, 
whose National convention is being held this week 
in Philadelphia, paid a short visit to the boardwalk 
and while here “took in” the Gas convention exhibit. 

Two burly buddies in bright hued uniforms and 
with saucily tilted overseas caps approached the 
bemoustached guardian of the portal with the firm 
intention of passing that persistent demander of 
“Badges, Please!” 

Ere they had stepped across the sacred line they 
were stopped by the elderly gent of the gate. “You 
can’t go in there. That’s only for gas men.” 

“Gas men, huh!” replied the taller of the dough- 
boys. “Say, old timer. If they’s anyone knows any 
more about gas than me and my pal here I want to 
see them. We had gas thrown at us in the front line 
trenches and we got used to it. And now we're 
going to go in and learn a little more about gas. 
And if you think you’re going to stop us there’s 
liable to be another war started right here.” 

They passed on by without further ado. 
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Establishing Customer Contact 
Joe Carmichael Describes sia aed Information Committee 


The Work Began 


After considerable study of the 
offer, he accepted and moved his 
typewriter from the advertising 





















The man who dislikes work and 
is seeking an easy job wants to 
stay away from positions on Public 
Utility Information Committees. 
This work however offers plenty 
of opportunity to a man to put in 
24 hours every day and still find 
plenty more to be done. 

This statement is made by a 
man who is probably as well 
known and well versed along his 
line of endeavor as any Public 
Utility Information Committee 


director in the country. He is Joe 
Carmichael, of Des Moines, Iowa. 


Five years ago Joe (as he is 
better known to the utility men 
and newspaper editors of his home 
state) was firmly ensconced in the 
newspaper game in Davenport, 
Iowa. The Public Utilities of the 
state decided that they should have 
a public information bureau and 
they asked Joe to take charge of 
it for them. 


manager’s desk of the newspaper 
office where he had been employed 
for years. And then the work 
began. 

At a meeting of the members of 
the committee Mr. Carmichael 
asked what was expected of him. 
“What do I have to do?” he asked. 
The chairman of the meeting 
scratched his head a moment, look- 
ed around at the other members 
and said, “I don’t know. It’s up to 
you to find out—and then do it.” 
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Immediately Mr. Carmichael 
started his campaign to bring 
about a better understanding be- 
tween the utility concerns of the 
state of lowa and their customers. 
One of the first steps taken by him 
(a natural one coming as he did 
from an advertising executive posi- 
tion) was to launch an advertising 
inquiry in the various companies 
of the state. He found out that 
only a few of them were doing any 
advertising at all. He showed them 
the advantages of advertising in 
their home town papers, helped 
them write ads and lay out copy 
and, basing the figures on the 
amount of advertising done when 
the Iowa Information Committee 
was first formed, increased the 
amount of utility advertising in the 
state 1,000 per cent at the close of 
the first year. Needless to say this 
placed Joe in a pretty good light 
with the newspaper editors. And 
he still holds that favor and is 
present at all the editorial associa- 
tion meetings in the state when- 
ever possible. 

Difficult Job the First Year 

“It was a difficult task that first 
year,” he recalled in an interview 
recently at his hotel room. “We 
didn’t know what we should do 
and the first 12 months were large- 
ly taken up with study and experi- 
menting. Our experience is an ex- 
ample of that of the Utility In- 
formation Committees of the na- 
tion. At first the entire venture 
was experimental. It has proven 
its worth, however, and today the 
Information Committees are as 
much a part of the organization of 
the American Gas Association as 
any department of the industry.” 

Thirty-four states in the union 
at present have information com- 
mittees functioning, Mr. Car- 
michael told the reporter. Illinois 
was the first state to adopt this 
venture and other states soon fol- 
lowed. Florida is the latest to take 
up the work, joining the lists last 
year. It will only be a short time, 
predicts Mr. Carmichael, when 
every state will have such a com- 
mittee or bureau as a necessary de- 
partment to bring about a better 
understanding between the utilities 
and the public. 

Contact Between Utilities and 

Patrons 

The chief purpose of the Infor- 

mation Committees is to establish 


a contact between the utilities and 
their patrons, largely through the 


newspapers. The second purpose 
is to serve as an information 
bureau to divulge information 


about the utilities to the public. 
This second work is growing in 
volume each year and business 
men, college professors, school 
children and others are asking 
their state committee offices to 
furnish them with desired infor- 
mation and statistics. In lowa the 
committee has had printed several 
pamphlets which are distributed to 
the public schools of the state each 
September and used for text book 
purposes there during the term. 
These tell the story of gas and 
electricity, written in a breezy and 
untechnical style which interests 
the school pupil while it teaches its 
facts. 

One duty which every state com- 
mittee has to serve is the furnish- 
ing to the newspapers of the state 
“spot” news regarding the utilities. 
If a company is to erect a large 
new plant—that’s news. If a reduc- 
tion in rates is predicted—the 
public wants to learn about it. 
Every day there are occurrences 
taking place in the utilities which 
are news the papers want and the 
public should know about. It is 
the duty of the committees to see 
that this news reaches the editors. 
When conventions are taking place 
a story of each day’s session should 
reach the editors 24 hours before 
in order to assure plenty of space 
and good position. 

Files and Records 

Inside the offices of the com- 
mittees must be files and records 
for future reference. In Mr. Car- 
michael’s office over 700 news- 
papers of the state are subscribed 
to and each day these papers are 
carefully gone over and every item 
which in any way deals with the 
utility companies or their prob- 
lems. These are filed under a 
subject index file and also by 


papers. This is but one detail of 
the office work. But it is one of 
the most important for reference 
use. 

“It is imperative that the public 
information committee stay entire- 
ly out of politics” warns Mr. Car- 
michael. The utilities have their 
legislative committees and political 
work rests on these committees, he 
points out. “I always stay away 
from the state capital while the 
legislature is in session,” he says. 
“Then there is no chance of being 
accused of being there for political 
reasons.” 


Company Co-operation 

Asked if it was not an important 
duty for every company to co- 
operate with their information 
committee to secure the best re- 
sults, Mr. Carmichael said; “Co- 
operation is an important factor, 
that’s true. But the securing of 
this co-operation does not lie with 
the company executives. It is part 
of the duty of the information 
committee to keep in such close 
contact with the companies of their 
state that: the co-operation will 
come natural. Don’t wait for the 
company to come to you, is my 
advice. Instead, you go to them. 
Utility heads are too busy to visit 
your office. But they always have 
time to talk to you when you visit 
them. If there is a lack of co- 
operation between the companies 
and the state committee, in most 
cases, the fault lies with the com- 
mittee I would say.” 

“One of the greatest assets in 
public information committee 
work,” says Mr. Carmichael, “is 
the frequent gathering together of 
the various state committee direc- 
tors to talk over methods and 
problems used by them. These 
round table discussions always 
bring out some new plan or pro- 
gram which the men can take back 
with them to launch in their own 
sections of the country.” 





Rich Field Awaits Gas 


James R. Allan Urges Perfecting Industrial Appliances and 
Mini 


Rates 


“The greatest achievement of companies to secure a downward 
the American gas industry during adjustment of rates,” says James 
1925 was the initial start of the R. Allan, industrial engineer of the 
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International Harvester Co., of 
Chicago. Mr. Allan delivered an 
address before the A. G. A. con- 
vention recently in which he 
brought out many interesting facts 
regarding what is necessary in the 
industry in order to increase the 
use of gas in American plants. 

Interviewed following his ad- 
dress, Mr. Allan declared that the 
American Gas Association can 
never make gas a 100 per cent fuel 
for. American industry until they 
first bring gas to a minimum low 
rate and design equipment for 
every type of work. 


Research Work Necessary 


“Your engineers have merely 
scratched the surface in producing 
equipment for use in the nation’s 
factories and industrial plants,” he 
said. He went on to tell how un- 
tiring research work will be neces- 
sary to develop and perfect de- 
vices which will replace the present 
methods used. 

“Many installations of equipment 








using gas have failed utterly be- 
cause they have not been given the 
severest tests and trials before 
their adoption. Many manufac- 
turers hesitate installing gas equip- 
ment because gas has not proven 
its advantages in some tests,” he 
said. 

Pointing out that electrical engi- 
neers are constantly working to 
increase the perfection of present 
electrical apparatus and are making 
great strides while gas engineers 
are plodding along at a compara- 
tively slow rate he warns that the 
gas industry must wake up and 
lose no time in attempting to over- 
come this lead. In many instances, 
he intimated, manufacturers would 
rather take the word of an elec- 
trical concern on the quatity of 
their product because electricity 
has proven satisfactory in so many 
installations. When the gas engi- 
neers have likewise proven the 
quality of their products then this 
same confidence will be placed in 
them, he predicts. 





Bituminous Coal Conference at Pittsburgh 


Many Important Problems to be Discussed 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—The Conference 
on Bituminous Coal, to be held at 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology 
in Pittsburgh, has been definitely 
scheduled for November 15 to 
November 19, 1926, according to an 
announcement from the institution. 

The purpose of the meeting, ac- 
cording to Dr. Thomas S._ Baker, 
president of the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, is to bring together the 
men of all countries who have done 
notable work in the study of more 
scientific and rational utilization of 


soft coal. Listed for discussion are 
such questions as the manufacture of 
substitutes for gasoline from coal, the 
complete gasification of coal, high 
temperature and low temperature car- 
bonization, by-products, smokeless 
fuel, pulverized coal, hydro-electric 
power versus steam power, etc. In 
other words, the announcement points 
out, the purpose is to discover how 
soft coal can be made more valuable. 

As a result of a visit to Europe 
this past summer by Dr. Baker, it is 
announced, several distinguished 





Rich Field Awaits Gas 


“I do not mean to discredit the 
many gas appliances that are now 
on the market and which have 
proven themselves for their par- 
ticular line of work” he said, “but 
rather to awake the gas engineers 
to the rich field which lies for them 
in industry. They can secure this 
patronage when they have achieved 
the two points which I have 
previously mentioned—low rates 
and research for the perfection of 
apparatus for all lines of work. 
When this has been reached they 
will find that industry will receive 
them gladly. A letter I read from 
Mr. McCormack in my address 
voices the stand of many other big 
manufacturers. They have no 
prejudice against gas as a fuel. 
But they want economy and ser- 
vice. When the gas_ industry 
proves that gas will give them 
these two things then gas will be 
the 100 per cent industrial fuel.” 


scientists and fuel technologists in 
Europe have accepted his invitations 


to attend the congress. German rep- 
resentatives will include privy coun- 
cilor Professor Franz Fischer, di- 
rector of the Institute for Coal Re- 
search at Mulheim-Ruhr, and Dr. 
Friedrich Bergius, of Heidelberg. 
England will be represented by Dr. 
C. H. Lander, director of Fuel Re- 
search of the Department of Scien- 
tific and Industrial Research; Dr. R. 
Lessing, prominent fuel technologist, 
and. Geoffrey Gill, engineer and 
specialist in the manufacture of gas. 
From France will come General 
Georges Patart, who was in charge 
of the manufacture of explosives 
during the war and who is the in- 
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ATTRACTIVE 


Here is heat in its most attractive form—open fire com- 
fort with the convenience and reliability of gas for fuel. 
The Welsbach Self-Lighting Radiant Gas Heater sup- 
plies the quickest, most satisfying heat for bodily 
: warmth; the soft, glowing light fascinates and soothes; 
- the heater itself adds beauty and atmosphere to the 
rg room. Homes, stores and offices offer an attractive field 
ol for your sales efforts. - 
li- Write for details of the Ten Attractive 
e- Models at NEW LOWER PRICES 
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ventor of a process for making 
methyl alcohol from coal. In addi- 
tion, there will be a representative 
from the Office National des Combu- 
stibles Liquides. Besides these, a 
number of European specialists who 
have done work in the development 
of certain processes are expected to 
attend. 

American engineers, scientists and 
fuel technologists who have been 
doing important research work in the 
chemistry of coal and other problems 
will have a large share in the pro- 
gram. 

Among the members of the advis- 
ory board assisting in the develop- 
ment of the conference plans are 
Andrew W. Mellon, Secretary of the 
United States Treasury; John Hays 
Hammond, engineer and inventor ; 
Otto H. Kahn, banker; Charles M. 
Schwab, steel manufacturer ; Samuel 
Insull, public utility leader; E. M. 
Herr, president of the Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, and Dr. Frank B. Jewett, 
vice-president of the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company, and 
director of research of the Bell Tele- 
phone Research Laboratories. 

* * * 


Southern California Gas to Hold 
Special Meeting 

Los Angeles, Calif—Legal no- 
tices have just appeared calling for 
a meeting of the stockholders of 
the Southern California Gas Com- 
pany on November 18, 1926, for the 
purpose of considering three prop- 
ositions. 

The first of these is to increase 
the authorized capital stock from 
ten million dollars to one hundred 
million dollars, divided into sixty 
million dollars of preferred stock 
and forty million dollars of com- 
mon stock. 

The second is to decrease the par 
value of the stock from one hun- 
dred dollars a share to twenty-five 
dollars a share, increase the num- 
ber of shares, and issue four certi- 
ficates in place of each share of 
the present stock. 

The third proposition 
authorization of an additional 
seventy-five million dollars of 
bonded indebtedness which would 
enable the board of directors to 
issue such bonds as the growth of 
the company warranted. 

The reason for the increase in 
capitalization is to provide a finan- 


is the 


cial structure which will enable the 
company most economically to 
finance the anticipated rapid future 
growth. As of January 1, 1921, the 
total fixed and current assets were 
approximately seven and a half 
million dollars. On the thirty-first 
of July, 1926, it was over twenty- 
eight and a half million dollars. 
This means an increase of over 
twenty-one million during this five 
and a half years. 
x * * 


F. W. Webber Addresses Colorado 
Convention 

Denver, Colo—The annual con- 
vention of the Colorado Public Serv- 
ice Association, the Rocky Mountain 
division of the National Electric 
Light Association, was a joint one, 
being held at Glenwood Springs, 

Colo., September 13-17. Gas, elec- 
tric, tramway and every branch of 
the various public utilities was repre- 
sented, more than 150 delegates at- 
tending. For the gas men, F. W. 
Webber, engineer of the Doherty 
Company, New York City, was the 
spokesman. He said that Colorado 
is a leader in the development of the 
gas industry through the application 
of liberal regulatory measures. Sales 
of gas for domestic and industrial 
uses in the state and thé nation have 
developed during the past five years 
and the picture for this branch of the 
utility industry is an encouraging one. 

Of course it is, for do we not hear 
it said on all sides that the American 
public will seek that which is an im- 
provement over others ? 

Be glad that you are in the gas 
business; the better things are wait- 
ing for us, so let’s be out and gather 
them in, 

John F. Greenawalt, 


publicity 
manager of the Mountain States 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
Denver, was elected president of the 
Public Service Association. 

* * * 


Lynn Gas Co. Has Busiest Year 


Lynn, Mass.—Almost never in 
nearly three-quarters of a century of 
existence of the Lynn Gas and Elec- 
tric Company has there been a year 
in which the construction crews of 
this public service corporation have 
been so active during an entire sum- 
mer season. Much of the extraordi- 
nary effort has been put forth to meet 
the emergency developing from 
Lynn’s new lighting system. But 
travel in almost any direction from 


the center of the city out into the 
suburbs, and crews of the construc- 
tion department of the Lynn Gas and 
Electric Company will be encoun- 
tered. 

One of the toughest tasks under- 
taken is now practically completed, 
the laying of gas mains through a 
solid ledge on Main Street, Saugus 
Center. This work has required 
much blasting and excavating, ditch 
digging, etc., because of the adamant 
character of the ledge formations en- 
countered much of the way. But in 
the course of another month addi- 
tional groups of homes within the 
limits of the big township, called 
Saugus, will be getting gas and elec- 
tricity direct from the Lynn works 
on Broad Street. It is all a part of 
the steady march of progress and 
the desire of toilers in the city for 


homes in the suburban districts. 
* 7” * 
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